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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


BY E. BLAIR OLIPHANT. 


We watch together; but in shade and shine 

You see the golden future of your ways, 

And I the light that shone on vanished days; 

No; though together eyes and hearts com- 
bine 

I cannot see your pictures, nor you mine. 

Yet as the tire burns low, and sinks the 
blaze, : 

From the cold hearth I turn,—a moment 
gaze— 

And read our union in those looks of thinee 


When on the hearth of Life the fire burns 


low 

Wherein our lonely dreams and vision 
shone— 

When the last picture sinks with all the 
rest,— 


Dear, may we turn as trustfully as now, 

May we as gladly quit the cold hearthstone, 

And know that Love’s Reality is best. 
—Chambers's Journal. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is a pleasure to the advocates of 
equal suffrage to see a whole community 
turn out to do honor to a great man who 
is a friend of their cause, as Boston has 
done this week to Secretary Long. The 
very men who assured us last year, and 
will assure us again this winter, that it is 
only “cranks and fanatics’? who believe 
in equal suffrage, vied with one another 
in heaping eulogies on our able Secretary 
of the Navy. It was this same clear- 
headed gentleman who said he had ‘‘never 
heard an argument against woman suf- 
frage that was not an insult to the intelli- 
gence of a’ ten-year-old boy.’’ He called 
the opposition ‘‘a slowly melting glacier 
of bourbonism and prejudice,” and said, 
“I want to go on record as having been 
melted out early, or rather as having never 
been frozen in.” 





The air for days past has been full of 
exhortations to voters to register and get 
ready to do their duty to their country at 
the polls, Where the registration is large, 
men are praised for their patriotism; 
where it is small, they are blamed for their 
apathy; but nowhere is it seriously pro- 
posed that voters shall be compelled to go 





to the polls against their will. Suffrage 
is not forced upon any man. Yet the 
chief argument of the opponents of equal 
rights is that suffrage ought not to be 
“forced upon women.” 





Boston women voters for school com- 
mittee can register as follows: At Old 
Court House, Court Square, from Nov. 9 
to 23, inclusive at the following hours, 
viz: Nov. 9 to Nov. 12 from 9 A. M. to 5 
P. M.; from Nov. 12 to Nov. 23, from 9 
A. M. to 10 P. M. Also at the several 
ward-rooms from Nov. 12 to Nov. 23, 
women can register from 6 P. M. to 10 
P. M. 





The State Equal Suffrage Associations 
are holding their annual meetings in every 
direction. Mrs. Evelyn Belden of Sioux 
City has been elected president in Iowa, 
and Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton in Ohio. Mrs. 
Mary Swift and Miss Ella Harrison have 
been reélected in California and Missouri. 





In Colorado an interesting question has 
just been raised as to the legality of the 
voting of women who have not lived five 
years in the State, but who are the wives 
of old residents. The latest construction 
of the law by the County Clerk’s office at 
Denver is that such women may not vote, 
The Colorado statutes fix the status of a 
woman as that of her husband—his citi- 
zenship and residence rights include hers, 
On this basis, women have hitherto been 
allowed to vote without regard to their 
personal qualifications as to residence, 
etc., the citizenship of the husband being 
regarded as covering both. The laws of 
the State conflict in defining the qualifica- 
tions of a woman voter. In the specific 
statute for woman suffrage, the five-year- 
residence clause is omitted, but in Gov. 
Waite’s proclamation, putting the law 
into effect, he declared that women must 
qualify in all respects as men. The ques- 
tion has been referred to the attorney 
general for his decision, and the advice of 
the Supreme Court may be sought. 





If American women should act as the 
men of France have been doing during the 
past six months, everybody would say 
that they had proved themselves conspic- 
uously unfit to take part in public affairs, 


The Chicago Times-Herald of Oct. 16, 
devotes nearly a page of space, and ten 
illustrations, to the women lecturers of 
that city, and even then it only coversa 
part of the field. The women described 
are Mrs. Milward Adams, Mrs. Mary H. 
Ford, Mrs. Nelly Hall Root, Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Mrs. Ellen S. Crosby, Miss Kath- 
erine Gordon Breed, Mrs. Laura J. Tis- 
dale, Mrs. T. Vernette Morse, Miss Anna 
Caulfield, Mrs. Katherine Prindeville, and 
Mrs. John Vance Cheney. 








The article, in another column, on 
“Women of Ancient Hellas’? was written 
by one of the young men at Antioch Col- 
lege, and was read by him before an asso- 
ciation of students. The sentiments ex- 
pressed are unusually just and liberal for 
an undergraduate. 





An article on the annexation of Hawaii, 
by Hon.G D. Gilman, ex-Consul to the 
islands; ‘Reminiscences of Fifty Years,” 
by Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of Louisiana, 
and Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, of Michigan; 
an account of the golden wedding of our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Kingsbury, of Need- 
ham, Mass.; and State Correspondence 
from New York, Minnesota, and Missouri, 
are among the good things crowded out. 
They will appear next week. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The first. Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. was held at 3 Park Street, 
last Tuesday, with a large attendance. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided, and 
made the opening address. She spoke of 
the way in which relief goods were hin- 
dered by red tape from reaching the sol- 
diers, and rotted while our men suffered, 
until at last the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid Association determined to send no 
consignment of goods without sending 
somebody with it to see to its distr’ bution. 
Mrs. Livermore told of the steady stream 
of relief stores that had been passing 
through the Massachusetts Suffrage head- 
quarters all summer, and had heen han- 
dled and attended to by the unselfish la- 
bors of the Woman’s JouRNAL staff; and 








she paid a high tribute to Clara Barton 
and the other nurses, In introducing the 
speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. Livermore 
said: ‘‘We are highly favored in having 
with us to-day Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, who is the ‘great gun’ of the wo- 
man suffragists at present. After spend- 
ing a few weeks here, she is going to the 
West and South, and from there probably 
on to Australia and New Zealand. She is 
sure to give you a most interesting talk.” 

Mrs. Stetson gave an address on “Hope 
and Power,” to which it would be impos- 
sible to do justice in this brief report. It 
was original, optimistic, and inspiring, 
and was heard with evident delight. The 
speaker outlined the progress and pros- 
pects of the human race, and of women 
particularly. Discussion followed,. and 
the afternoon closed with chocolate and a 
social half hour. 





MRS. STANTON BLATCH ON IMPERIALISM. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton calls our 
attention to the following letter in the 
N. Y. Post by her daughter, Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch: 

THE MANIFEST DESTINY OF WOMEN. 


It would be well, at the present moment, 
for women to consider what destiny ex- 
pansion will manifestly bring them. ‘They 
need not stop to argue whether it will be 
difficult or eaey for an Anglo-Saxon nation 
tu raise a large standing army. They can 
safely accept the assertion of the friends 
and toes of expansion, that the army and 
navy must be increased if the United 
States extends its borders. 

Now what does a large standing army 
and a big navy mean for women? On the 
continent of Europe, militarism brings 
with it, and will necessarily bring in its 
train everywhere, camps with their ques- 
tionable morality, garrisons, and a high 
percentage of prostitution. For England, 
expansion with vast colonial interests— 
and this would be nearer the American 
case— means a complete loss of balance 
between the sexes athome. There are to- 
day over a million more women than men 
in England, and a like destiny manifestly 
awaits American women, if their country 
adupts a vigoruus colonial policy. 

But there is a purely economic side to 
this whole question, worthy the best 
thought of women, Gen. Wheeler, when 
speaking last month in this city, said: 
“When the country called, women put 
guos in the hands of their soldier boys 
and bravely sent them away. After the 
good-bys were said, there was nothing for 
these women to do but to go back and wait, 
wait, wait.’”’ Though the gallant General 
may know much of the conduct of affairs 
at the front, apparently he knows abso- 
lutely nothing of economic conditions at 
the rear. Back of a successful war must 
lie the adequate prosecution of our indus- 
tries. When men go a-soldiering, who 
takes up the work they have let fall? 

Usually there is an unemployed class of 
men in every country, but men who suffer 
from chronic unemployment are inefficient 
workers, and only the very best of such a 
elass could fill the places left vacant by 
the able-bodied who have gone to the 
front. The work must be efficiently done, 
and statistics show that capable women 
are drafted into the industrial army to fill 
up the gaps. Never yet has there come 
to any nation a great call to arms but the 
women have been forced to fight the bat- 
tle of life in field and factory. 

Eye-witnesses have described how such 
cities as Berlin were drained of their able- 
bodied men in 1870, and how the industry 
of the place was carried on principally by 
women. What conclusion would the ex- 
pansionist draw from that? And how, on 
the basis of the weeping-and- waiting 
theory, can they explain the fact that be- 
fore the Crimean War barmaids were prac- 
tically unknown and now are universal in 
England? Let women read for themselves 
the biographies of such women as Mrs. 
Pinckney, the doughty Colonial dame, and 
note what work in the way of wealth-pro- 
duction fell to her share during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Before our Civil War, 
women were found in one hundred pur- 
suits; at its close in four hundred. The 
census of 1860 gives 285,000 women in 
gainful pursuits, that of 1870 shows 1,836,- 
000. Dves that look as if woman’s maui- 
fest destiny were ‘‘to wait, wait, wait?” 

Our women go to Europe and invariably 
bring back stories of their unfortunate 
sisters bent under the weight of excessive 
toil. Do they suppose that the educated 
German wom pn slaves at every sort of 
domestic work for amusement, or that 
women of the masses toil in factory and 
field to improve the physique of the chil- 
dren they are bearing? When they pity 
the down-trodden ‘‘Frau,” let them clearly 
understand that it is not the brutality and 
laziness of any one man which force her 
to work, but the relentless working out of 
economic law Luxury has to be paid for, 
and largely by women when the luxury is 
in the form of distant colonies and shoul- 
der-straps. 

Do the women of America wish to out- 
number the men of their country; do 
they wish prostitution to increase; do 
they wish to be pushed out of their work 
of home-building into that of field and 
factory? If not, the time has come, espe- 





cially for the women of the working 
classes, to make their voices heard, and 
tell their men-folk that it is not the na. 
tion’s destiny to raise the Filipinos and 
lower their own women to the level of 
Continental Europe. 
HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 
New York, Oct. 12. 





THE COMING WEEK AT MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


An educational conference will be held 
this afternoon in the household depart- 
ment of the Mechanics’ Fair, at which 
Southern schools will be the subject. 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 31, Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage meeting. Nov. 1, after- 
noon, reception to Woman’s Charity Club. 
Nov. 2, afternoon, Mr. C. W. Post, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., will lecture on Food 
Values. In the evening a memorial tea 
will be given in honor of Mrs. Cobb, 
founder of the Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 
tute. Nov. 4, afternoon, lecture by Mrs. 
Jeanette Hill, and reception to the Whit. 
tier Home School of Amesbury, Mass. 

The lectures given daily on cooking and 
demonstrated through all the processes 
are attracting great interest because of 
their practical value and scientific meth- 
ods. The following program is followed 
each week: Monday, Italian cooking; 
Tuesday, American; Wednesday, German; 
Thursday, Swedish; Friday, American; 
Saturday, Southern. The foods, cooking 
methods and table servings of the differ- 
ent nationalities are illustrated. At noon 
every Monday, Mrs. Marion A. MacBride 
will lead a talk to housekeepers in regard 
to distilled water. 

All the sections of the domestic science 
department are directed by Mrs. Mac- 
Bride, assisted by a committee of ladies— 
Mrs. William Lee, Mrs. Emma _ Foster, 
Mrs, Fanny Hager, Mrs. Grace A. Oliver, 
Mrs, William Robinson—and a reception 
committee, composed of the wives and 
daughters of members of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Leonard 
Nichols, of Cambridge. 





TOOK ALL THE PRIZES. 

The three prizes in The Century Maga- 
zine competition for the best story, poem, 
and essay, open to students who received 
the degree of B. A. in 1897, have been won 
by three young women, although more 
men than women entered the contest. 
Vassar furnishes two of the prize winners 
and Smith one. 

Professor Huxley predicted that the 
best men would always be able to take the 
prizes away from the best women, but he 
declared that the women ought to be 
given a full and free chance to win the 
prizes if they could. The women said 
that that was all they wanted. In this 
case it seems to have been all they needed. 

The report of the competition will ap- 
pear in the November Century, with the 
prize story, ‘‘A Question of Happiness,”’ 
by Miss Grace M. Gallaher, of Essex, 
Conn., who graduated at Vassar last year. 
The Century will continue to give an- 
nually three prizes of $250 each, open to 
the competition of persons who receive 
the degree of bachelor of arts in any col- 
lege or university in the United States, 
the work to be done within one year of 
graduation. 





WOMEN IN OKLAHOMA POLITICS. 


Women are coming to the front in 
Oklahoma Territory as public officials. 
Miss Alice V. Beitman is candidate on the 
Free Silver ticket for reélection as Super- 
intendent of Schools in Oklahoma County. 
Mrs. Nellie McHarg, register of deeds in 
Woodward County, is candidate for re- 
election on the Populist ticket. Miss Lucy 
Waldrup is the Republican nominee, and 
Miss Lizzie Monahan the Democratic for 
the same office. So, whatever ticket may 
win, a woman register is certain to be 
elected. Miss Lucy A. Minor is the Repub- 
lican nominee for School Superintendent 
in Noble County. She is a graduate of 
the Emporia, Kan., Normal, and has been 
actively engage1 in teaching for the past 
ten years. In Pawnee County Miss Mary 
Hussey is the Republican candidate for 
School Superintendent. The Pawnee 
Times-Democrat says: 

Miss Hussey has had years of experi- 
ence in the school room, and thoroughly 
understands the needs of improvement in 
our educational facilities. Cultured, re- 
fined, and educated, she will make a 
county official of whom the people may 
well feel proud. 

The capacity of women in public affairs 
is generally admitted in the far West. 

F. M, A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, J. A. Newson, of Hailey, Idaho, 
went to the Klondike last spring and 
opened a bakery, which pays her a profit 
of $75 to $100 a day. She bought a claim 
which is paying well. Mrs. Nelson is an 
energetic woman who emigrated to Idaho 
some ten years ago, married, and has 
helped her husband develop mining prop- 
erty there. 


Mrs. CAROLINE E. HAskELL, of Mich- 
igan City, Ind., has given generously to 
educational work. Eight years ago, $10,- 
000 from her placed the Martha Schofield 
School at Aiken, S. C., on a firm founda- 
tion. She had previously contributed to 
its needs. Mrs. Haskell also gave the 
Haskell Oriental Museum to Chicago Uni- 
versity, and endowed the chair of Com- 
parative Religions which sent John Henry 
Barrows to India with his lectures on 
“Christianity—the World Religion.” 

Mrs. ALICE Morse EARLE bas just fin- 
ished a large book on ‘“*Home Life in 
Colonial Days,”’ for the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Mrs. Earle is an indefatigable col- 
lector of relics of early life in America, 
and this volume will be illustrated with 
photographs, which she has been gather- 
ing for years, of old-time utensils, such 
machines as were then used, and of the 
home occupations and social life of our 
forefathers. It will have full chapters on 
spinning, weaving, soap-boiling, candle- 
making, needlework, and the jack-knife 
industries. 

Mrs. HELEN M. Davis, of Lee, Mass., 
rai es trotting horses. The death of her 
husband a few years ago left her witha 
business which she has since successfully 
managed, and for which she is evidently 
well fitted, although she was not awa e of 
it until the necessity came for her to take 
charge. Her stock farm is pleasantly 
located, overlooking Laurel Lake, where 
she has a private race track and all the 
fixtures of a modern stock farm. Mrs. 
Davis has owned a number of horses 
which have developed speed upon the 
track, and has also raised many handsome 
horses used for pleasure driving. 

Miss SIBBELL BANKs has been in the 
postal service for twenty-three years. In 
1875 she was appointed to a clerkship at 
the Cambridge (Mass.) post-office. In 
1879 she was transferred to the Somerville 
office as money-order clerk. Recently, she 
was promoted to the inquiry division at 
the Boston office. Miss Banks is a native 
of Waltham, Mass., and a niece of the late 
General Nathaniel P. Banks. When her 
uncle was in command of New Orleans, 
during the Civil War, she went to that 
city, and was educated in the Ursuline 
convent. She also spent two winters in 
camp with her father, and was made 
daughter of the regiment of the Sixteenth 
Massachusetts Volunteers. She possesses 
much histrionic ability, and has won an 
enviable reputation in amateur dramatics. 


Miss Bina M. WEst, “Supreme Record- 
Keeper” of the Ladies of the Maccabees, 
is a young woman of great executive 
ability. The order was organized in Mich- 
igan in 1889, and now has a membership 
of 900,000. It has paid out $800,000 in 
insurance, and has outstanding certificates 
amounting to $1,000,000. It is conducted 
along the lines of the mutual benefit so- 
cieties. Miss West has been identified 
with the organization since its early his- 
tory. She has entire charge of its finan- 
cial affairs, and in her office in Port 
Huron, Mich., she employs eight clerks. 
In addition she edits the official paper, 
The Review. She is described as the pic- 


ture of perfect health, vigor, and enjoy- ~ 


ment cf life. 

Tue Empress ELIZABETH, whose mur- 
der lately shocked the world, had an im- 
mense fortune absolutely at her own dis- 
posal, and it is understood that she left it 
among her daughters, the Emperor hav- 
ing a life interest both in the various es- 
tates in Lower Austria and in Hungary, 
and in the bulk of her investments, There 
are generous legacies to members of the 
Empress’s personal household and to her 
servants. The jewels are valued at 10,- 
000,000 marks, and were the private prop- 
erty of the Empress, quite apart from the 
imperial jewels, which were heirlooms, 
The great wealth of the Empress was due 
to the vast rise in the value of property 
around Vienna. Forty years ago aconsid- 
erable surplus from her income was regu- 
larly invested every few months in land, 
which was bought at its agricultural 
value. Now this land is covered with 
buildings, and has been resold at a fabu- 
lous profit. 
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HOW WOMEN MAY BECOME ARCHITECTS, 


Miss Alice J. Hands, an architect, 
trained in New York schools, tells in the 
N. Y. Tribune what course women should 
pursue to become practical architects. 
She writes from an extensive experience 
in the construction of tenement houses 


and suburban cottages. Miss Hands says: | 


The 
practical, bread-winning architect can tind 
no better training than is to be had in a 
good architectural schvol. When I first 
became imbued with the idea of adopting 
architecture as a profession, there was no 
school in New York where a woman could 
study the art. The Y. W.C. A. bad an 
elementary course, which I foliowed with 
profit. I believe it is still maintained, 
free, or at a very nominal cost, Two years 
later, the New York Applied School of 
Design for Women opened, and I applied 
for admission. So good was the prelimi- 
nary training that I had received in draw- 
ing and design at the Y. W.C A., that I 
passed the elementary examination, and 
was admitted at once to the architectural 
department, where [ remained two years, 
completing the most practical course un- 
der the most competent instructors—prac- 
tical architects. 

The course has since been increased, 
until at present it covers three years. The 
study of historical ornament as conducted 
at this school is invaluable. Knowledge 
of historical ornament is to design what 
knowledge of architecture is to interior 
decoration. To make original designs, 
one must know what has been done 
throughout the ages. This is impossible 
without systematic study of the arts of 
various countries and periods under en- 
lightened direction. Now, the woman 
who enters an architect’s office without 
this training will be put to tracing, and if 
she shows special aptitude, her employer 
will keep her tracing to the end of her 
days. Good tracers are not plentiful, and 
when a firm secures one, it is likely to 
cling to her, to its own profit and the wo- 
man aspirant’s detriment, so far as pro- 
fessional advancement is concerned. 

On the other hand, the woman who has 
completed a course of training in a good 
school can scarcely do better than to enter 
an architect's office. She will have to be- 
gin at tracing, as does the woman who has 
had no schuiastic training. But she will 
work more intelligently. She will havea 
background of knowledge that will make 
her invaluable to a firm. She will have 
opportunity to assert her individuality, 
and, if she is ambitious, tracing will soon 
be left in the background, and she will 
find herself consulted and deferred to in 
the most important matters. ; 

Time spent in a good school, I think, is 
time well spent. Tuition at the New York 
school is $60 a year, or $240 for the com- 
plete course. Board and lodging at rea- 
sopable rates are to be bad in the neigh- 
borhood, while the city affords inexhaust- 
ible opportunity for self-education. Un- 
like students of design, there are few, if 
any, opportunities fur the architectural 
student to earn money while pursuing the 
course. 

There is an immense unworked field for 
women in architecture, especially in the 
planning of dwellings. No one is quicker 
to acknowledge the fact than an intelligent 
man. After a woman has secured techni- 
cal training, there is no better opening 
wedge to the money-making world than 
to become identified in some way witha 
well-established architectural firm. Soon 
after I finished my course at school, Miss 
Gannon, my present partner and class- 
mate, and myself were employed in com. 

titive work entered into by two well 
nown architects. As che latter were em- 

ployed during the day by one of the larg- 
est firms in the city, the competitive work 
was left almost wholly to us. So largely 
were our suggestions accepted, and so 
much of the work was practically ours, 
that we decided, after three out of the five 
plans we had worked out were awarded 
prizes, that, instead of spending our time 
and energy working for others without 
receiving outside credit, we would consti- 
tute ourselves a firm for independent 
work, 

This was four years ago Since then, 
the men for whom we did the competitive 
work have formed a partnership, and we 
continue to work with them, yet are inde- 
pendent of them. We supplement each 
other. There is much that we could not 
do without them, and they often find us 
invaluable. It is a most happy and profit- 
able arrangement, and, it seems to me, a 
generally desirable one for the woman 
architect. 

Our first work as partners was the plan- 
ning of a sanitarium in San Francisco. 
One of the best-known physicians of New 
York, who has a sanitarium in his own 
house, said if ever he built an institution 
of that kind, he wanted it to be a fac- 
simile of the San Francisco building. A 
cottage and two residences in Twilight 
Park followed, but our te work, upon 
which we have expended more than two 
years’ study, is the model tenement 
houses, for which ground is to be broken 
Oct. 1, in West Sixty-seventh Street. 

How to erect two buildings five stories 
high, each to accommodate fifteen fam- 
ilies, on a city lot 25 by 100 feet, was a 
problem not easy to solve. Wespent more 
than two years in preparatory work,— 
work which women are prone to shirk or 
overlook when they contemplate architec- 
ture as a means of livelihood. We visited 
all the down-town tenements. We studied 
every detail of existing conditions, talked 
with the tenants, learned what were their 
objections, and what they would suggest 
to promote better living. The University 
Settlement men were of much assistance 
in our study. 

We competed for the Woman's Building 
at the Atlanta Exhibition, but the award 
was made before our plans arrived. Effort 
was made to reconsider the decision in 


woman desirous of becoming a | 


our behalf, but professional etiquette 
would not permit us to consent to that. 
As individuals, and as a firm, we have had 
every possible assistance and encourage- 
ment from brother arcbitects. They often 


go out of their way to lend a helping hand. | 
| framed, expressing their appreciation of 


| In planning a dwelling, | have often ob- 
| served that the cleverest architects are 
| given to sacrifice utility to harmony of 
| design. ‘This is an error that I think few 
|' women would make. Their familiarity 
with the requirements of a home makes 
them exceedingly practical. I recall a dis- 
| cussion once, at school, between an in- 
| structor and pupil, apropos to a cellarway. 
| The girl protested that the stair was too 
narrow for comfort or safety, and in her 
design she enlarged it. 

**But can’t you see,”’ said the instructor, 
“that, in enlarging the step, you spoil the 
harmony of the design?” 

“Put a fat cook on the step as you 
would have it,” replied the girl, ‘‘then 
consider the harmony of the cook.” 

As usual, the woman had the last word! 





A BRAVE YOUNG NURSE. 


Miss Reubena Walworth, who, since the 
beginning of the war, has served as a vol- 
unteer nurse in the government hospitals, 
died, on Oct. 18, at the Presbyterian hos- 
pital in New York City, from typhoid fe- 
ver contracted at Camp Wikoff. The daily 
papers say of her: ‘No hero of the war 
demonstrated his patriotism with more 
unflinching courage than did Miss Wal- 
worth.” She comes of fighting stock. Her 
grandfather, Chancellor Reuben Walworth, 
the last of the Chancellors of New York, 
fought in the War of 1812, Her maternal 
grandfather, Gen. Hardin, was killed at 
the Battle of Buena Vista. Her uncle, an- 
other Gen. Hardin, was crippled for life 
in the Civil War. 

When the war with Spain broke out, 
Miss Walworth, who was teaching in a 
private school for young women, grieved 
because the family, which for many gen- 
erations had sent a representative to fight 
for their country, had no son tosend. She 
said: “If I cannot fight, I can nurse,” and 
she took a hurried course in nursing at 
the Saratoga hospital. 

She went from there to the Fortress 
Monroe hospital, where, during the scarc- 
ity of nurses, she took charge of two sets 
of patients. Major De Witt highly praised 
her services, and now regrets that he al- 
lowed her to go to the more dangerous 
position which she afterwards held at 
Montauk. 

Miss Walworth was a Vassar graduate 
of 1896, and was the class poet and illus- 
trator of the year books. She was a mem- 
ber of the Art Students’ League, and a 
teacher of drawing. 





ANOTHER SEA HEROINE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


I noticed in your last issue an account 
by H. W. S. Cleveland of two women— 
relatives of his—who navigated ships. I 
am acquainted with a woman who did 
more than any of the three thus far men- 
tioned. 

More than forty-five years ago, Captain 
McGuire of Eastport, Me., married, and 
took his wife with him on his own ship. 
She began her honeymoon trip by study- 
ing navigation, and afterwards made many 
voyages with him, one at least of her 
children being born on ship board. 

When her youngest boy (the only child 
then living) was six years old, they were 
thrown from a carriage while driving in 
Calcutta, and Captain McGuire was so 
injured that they could not sail the next 
day, as they had intended. Finally he so 
far recovered that they started on their 
long journey home. About four days out, 
he began to show more serious symptoms, 
so that he was incapacitated, and his wife 
took command of the ship. When they 
touched at St. Helena, the Consul there 
insisted on putting another captain in 
command. Mrs. McGuire was only too 
glad to be relieved of the responsibility, 
in order to give her full attention to her 
husband; but when the officer insisted 
that he must remain in charge even should 
Captain McGuire recover, she replied that 
she would never be a party to a bargain 
that should debar her husband, when 
able, from navigating the ship of which he 
was the owner. At the same time the 
crew informed the Consul that they would 
all leave the ship unless Mrs. McGuire 
remained in charge; so she continued her 
long and anxious voyage, her husband 
growing worse instead of better. 

On arriving at New York the ship was 
over-run with reporters asking for inter- 
views, which Mrs. McGuire refused, she 
having no idea that she had done any- 
thing wonderful. She disliked notoriety, 
and was only anxious to get her sick hus- 
band on shore where he could receive 
better attention. The newspapers came 
out the next day with flaring headlines 
describing the woman (whom they had 
not seen), as an “‘amazon” with a “voice 
tocommand,” ete. Now the laughable part 
of it is that she was remarkably quiet 
and retiring, with the lowest and softest 
voice of any woman I ever heard. In 
common conversation I often had to ask 








her to repeat a remark because her voice 
was pitched so low. 

The Underwriters made her a present 
of a thousand dollars, and presented a 
testimonial, beautifully engrossed and 


her heroism, and wonderful capacity in 
bringing ship and cargo safe into port. 
Lucia Eames BLount. 
The Oaks, Georgetown Heights, D.C. 





PHELPS-WARD ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. Herbert D. Ward and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward last week celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of their wedding, 
at their home on Dudley St., Newton 
Centre, Mass. The house was beautiful 
with Bride roses and other flowers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward received informally from 
four to six o’clock, assisted by Mrs. 
Livermore. 





NEW Z£ALAND NOTES. 


Box 209, P. O. 
Curist Cuurncu, NEW ZEALAND, 
JuLyY 19, 1898. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Garstin has handed me your letter 
of inquiry to read, and has asked me to 
reply, which I have pleasure in doing. 

The article you refer toin the Austra- 
lasian Review of Reviews was written 
eighteen months ago, and it seems rather 
late in the day to enter upon a criticism 
of its statements. It was the production 
of an able but disappointed politician 
who, alienated from his own (the Liberal) 
party, and neglected by his late opponents, 
could scarcely be expected to regard mat- 
ters political with unjaundiced eyes. 

The franchise was granted to women 
at the end of September, 1893, and in 
December of that year, the first election 
under Adult Suffrage was held. At that 
election, owing tu its superior organiza- 
tion, the temperance party scored heavily 
against the liquor party. Profiting by 
their defeat, the brewers and publicans 
spared neither time nor money in making 
preparations to defend theirtrade. News- 
papers were subsidized, travelling lec- 
turers were engaged, and literature con- 
taining statements as to the appalling 
effect of Prohibition in Maine and Kansas 
was scattered broadcast throughout the 
colony. The voters were told that their 
English liberty was in danger, and the 
hearts of the unthinking humane were 
wrung by accounts of the misery that 
would be caused in thousands of homes, 
should this great industry be stopped. 
An organization for the protection of civil 
rights, and bearing the captivating title of 
“The Liberty League,’ was formed. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the 
League did nothing but defend the right 
to sell liquor. 

On the day of the following election 
(December, 1896), every electioneering 
device was used by the liquor party. The 
result of the election showed that the 
majority of those voting voted for the 
continuation of licenses. As the voting is 
absolutely secret, it is impossible to say 
in what manner the women voted. But 
as the no-license vote rose from 49,000 in 
1893 to 98,000 in 1896, that is, one hun- 
dred per cent., it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that part of this remarkable increase 
was due to women. It is not true that 
prohibition has received a severe check. 
In a number of districts a majority of the 
voters voted “‘no license.’’ But, as the 
law requires a three-fifths’ majority for 
prohibition, the licenses were carried 
against the wish of the majority. 

It is true that in Baldutha, formerly a 
prohibition district, there is one licensed 
house, But this is not because of a change 
in public opinion in that district, but be- 
cause of a change in the electoral district, 
by means of which this house has been 
included in Baldutha, greatly to the joy 
of the liquor party. As Baldutha has 
been quoted all over the world as an in- 
stance of the ‘set back” that prohibition 
has received in New Zealand, it is well 
that you should know the facts of the 
case. 

Now for a word or two as to the result 
of womanhood suffrage in New Zealand. 
And I may here say that, when working 
for the extension of the franchise to 
women, we based our demand on the 
ground of justice. The good results that 
might flow from the suffrages of women 
we regarded as secondary matters. We 
asked for the franchise because it was 
right, and I am still of opinion that it is 
the strongest plea that can be urged. 

The first notable result of the enfran- 
chisement of women was the formation 
of a large number of women’s societies 
throughout the colony. The earliest, and 
probably the most influential of these 
were formed for the discussion of, and 
education in, questions affecting the sociai 
welfare of the people. As, in a democ- 
racy like New Zealand, social ameliora- 
tion, toa large extent, means legislative 
action, politics were necessarily taken into 
consideration. But identification with 
any one of the prominent political parties 





was carefully avoided. Later on, how- 
ever, societies of women for purely party 
purposes were formed, just as in Eng- 
land there are the Liberal and Primrose 
leagues. And in these party societies it 
is not improbable that there are to be 
found women who do not rise toa much 
higher level than their husbands and 
brothers, and are tempted to place party 
before principle. There are, however, 
even in these societies, marked signs of 
an impatience with party, where those 
ties conflict with higher interests. 

The second noteworthy fact is that since 
the enfranchisement of women, most of 
the boisterousness and horseplay that 
formerly characterized elections has dis- 
appeared. Since September, 1893, I have 
witnessed two elections in the colony, 
and one in England, and I must say that, 
for quiet orderliness, the former com- 
pared greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 

And this brings me to what is a highly 
encouraging feature of womanhood suf- 
frage, and that is, the growing interest in 
what may be called humanitarian ques- 
tions. The care of the aged, the relief of 
the needy, the protection of children, and 
the reclamation of the weak and erring, 
are subjects that are being discussed by 
almost all the women’s societies, party or 
non-party. Nor do the women of these 
societies confine themselves to discussion. 
Committees are formed for investigation, 
and pressure is brought to bear on men in 
public life. To some extent the meas- 
ures proposed by the Government of 
the day reflect the humanitarian spirit 
aroused by societies of women electors. 

Probably the proceedings of the New 
Zealand Women’s National Council best 
display the trend of thought and political 
action of the women electors of the 
colony. I have not a copy of the minutes 
of the last annual meeting by me, but 
have telegraphed to our secretary to post 
you one by this (Vancouver) mail. If, 
by any chance it does not reach you, 1 
shall be careful to post you a copy by the 
next ‘Frisco’ mail, which leaves in a 
fortnight. In the meantime I am sending 
you some numbers of the ‘‘White Ribbon,” 
which is the official organ of the New 
Zealand W. C. T. U., and which it is my 
duty to edit. The May number, as you 
will notice, gives a brief abstract of the 
last meeting of the Council, and the 
Parliamentary” column in the July num- 
ber may interest you. Since its issue, an 
“Old Age Pensions’ bill, and a ‘Young 
Person’s Protection’ bill, have been 
brought before the House of Representa- 
tives. (Mrs.) K. W. SHEPPARD. 





MR. STEAD ON A SINGLE STANDARD. 

At the recent annual meeting, in Lon- 
don, of the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, much good work for the protection 
of women and girls was reported. Ad- 
dresses were made by a number of able 
speakers, including Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
and Mr. Aaron Powell. Rev. W. Carlile 
(founder of the Church Army) said it was 
terribly hard ‘to put a gospel spine into 
an invertebrate being,’ but he had seen it 
done again and again. Mr. W. T. Stead, 
who was instrumental in raising the age 
of protection for girls by securing, thir- 
teen years ago, the passage of the Crim- 
inal Law Amendment Act, made a strong 
address on an equal standard for men and 
women. He said: 


You talk about a dual standard. That 
is notall. There is a dual standard in 
everything. If you could feel that women 
are as good as men, the millennium would 
very near at hand. I mean that a woman 
should be reckoned as much in the eye of 
the State and of society as a man. All 
the trouble comes from that. I remember, 
long ago, talking with a British ambassa- 
dor in a foreign country, who explained to 
me, by an illustration which I will use to 
you, how it was that the government of 
that country seemed to be indifferent to 
the pleadings of humanity in dealing with 
the rebels against its authority. There 
had been some gross cases of bad faith 
and treachery, in which the rebels had al- 
lured people to their doom and tortured 
them to death. I said: *‘The people in 
your government are a humane people, 
and yet look at this damnable state of 
things.” He replied: ‘‘My dear sir, the 
explanation lies in a nutshell. There was 
not, probably, in all England a more hu- 
mane, benevolent, philanthropic, tender- 
hearted, honorable, and pure gentleman 
than Mr. John Bright. Did you ever see 
Mr. John Bright go salmon fishing? Did 
you ever see his whole intellectual power 
turned to see how he could circumvent 
the salmon? He was a man of truth, a 
Quaker, and he spent no inconsiderable 
time in devising the cunningest lure, the 
most deceptive-looking bait, for leading 
the salmon to think it was an honest fly, 
when in reality there was a hook inside it. 
He would spend hour after hour, up to 
his knees in water, watching eagerly, and 
his heart would leap with exultation when 
the salmon, deceived by the wiles of the 
worthy Quaker, swallowed the fly and was 
hooked. Then came the ecstatic and de- 
lirious joy in which all the heart of the 
burly Quaker was directed to the struggle 
with that poor fish. Does he care for the 
fish’s sufferings? Does he care for the 
fish’s loss of liberty? No; but he drags it 
to its doom, and he slays it! And when 





he comes home he talks of the great sport 
he has had with the salmon.” 

Now, at the bottom of the trouble lies 
the fact that a large section of the human 
race think of women as John Bright 
thought of the salmon; that is to say, they 
divide many of the creatures whom they 
have to deal with on a humanitarian and 
philosophic basis—they divide them as be- 
longing to the salmon type, and for them 
the moral law does not count. It is so in 
relation to women in London to day, and 
in London and many cities of the world it 
is accepted as the normal duty of life. But 
our duty in this Association is to get wo- 
man out of the salmon stage, and to put 
her in the full position of recognized citi- 
zenship. (Applause.) 

Do you think that is an exaggeration? 
It is no exaggeration. I was reading, in 
the train to-day, an amusing anecdote con- 
cerning a man who, in the year 1718, in- 
vented a breech-loading gun. He took out 
a patent for the gun to be used 
in war. It set forth in the specification 
that there was a double action. There 
were two breeches so arranged as to be 
interchangeable, one to fire a square shot, 
with which it was lawful to kill Turks, 
and the other was for a round shot, with 
which Christians might be shot. The 
principle seems grotesque, but we carry 
out that principle in relation to all kinds 
of things all around, 

What happened thirteen years ago? 
Now, I hope no one here will accuse me, 
of all men, of saying one word in dispar- 
agement of the genius, of the intellect, of 
the splendid and unique character of the 
great statesman who passed away from us 
this year. I think that Mr. Gladstone was 
one of the most chivalrous of men—a man 
who showed enthusiastic sympathy in re- 
spect to all oppression that was done to 
men anywhere in the world. But I said 
this in Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime, publicly, 
and therefore I don’t hesitate to say it 
after he has gone. When the time came, 
and it came twice,—once when a great 
crisis broke out in this country, and the 
horror of the infernal white-slave traffic 
was laid before Mr. Gladstone,—it was 
then that Mr. Gladstone was almost the 
only man in England of any standing who 
never said one helping word, or did one 
helpful thing. We have a long, long road 
to make when typical and chivalrous Eng- 
lishmen, our foremost men, never feel 
either in regard to the C. D. Acts or the 
Criminal Law Amendment Aci—who have 
spoken up for liberty when Bulgarians or 
British workmen's interests were at stake, 
but have not felt it equally their duty to 
speak up when English women were at 
stake. If that is so, 1 think we have yet 
a great deal to do. 

The Association has done the duty 
which was before it from the first, and it 
was—I am afraid I must not use the ex- 
pressive Americanism which expresses 
with blunt emphasis exactly what it is 
that the National Vigilance Assuciation 
seeks to do; but to translate it into the 
most modest English, the most unctuous 
English, it seeks to apply the lex talionis 
to those who make women suffer, and 
that those who have sent them down into 
the depths shall be regarded as unworthy 
of pity, and shall not be freed from their 
oppressorship except by means of the 
same treadmill, It is by that means that 
we educate the moral sense of the com- 
munity. 

I have had some little successes in my 
life, and the one on which | particularly 
pride myself happened thirteen years 
ago. 

But is there not a great deal more to be 
done? It seems, somehow, as if July or 
midsummer was destined to be a month 
of administering shocks to the moral 
sense of the British people. Thirteen 
years ago I had ashareinthat. This last 
time I had no share; it was not my work, 
nor that of the Association, But can we 
forget all that has been written and all 
that has been said in the last few weeks, 
concerning the state of sentiment in some 
large sections of society on the subject of 
marriage, to which Mr. Carlile alluded in 
passing? Mr. Carlile spoke about a Chi- 
nese mother who had five children, of 
whom it was decided two would have to 
die as soon as they were born. But of 
late, here in London, a mother did not 
wait until the children were born in order 
to have them killed. And when we talk 
about murder, and our high and great im- 
provements in civilization, don’t let us 
forget the dark and lurid rays shed upon 
our society, and that there also lies a fun- 
damental error at the bottom of the whole 
thing. It is the salmon theory over again. 
I hope no malevolent person will profess 
to believe that, when speaking as now I 
am, I shall say one word in justification 
of the crime of murder, whether it be 
antenatal or after birth, But when we 
begin to look at these things in their es- 
sence, what tragedy lies behind that 
mournful and terrible story, illustrated by 
the death and agony of the mother, and 
of the instrument of her desire serving his 
time—his due prison time—in the felon’s 
cell? What is at the bottom of it all? 
This: that it is assumed that in the most 
holy, the highest relationship of life, wo- 
man in a partnership of two is the one 
party who has no rights, and that upon 
the woman must be visited all the storm 
of a just and outraged public conscience. 
We heard a good deal about the woman, 
and we heard a good deal about the doc- 
tor, but we did not hear much about the 
father. We heard a judge on the bench, 
and we heard twelve men—men! in the 
jury box, and they passed a strong rider 
expressing their great regret and horror 
at the fact that women were becoming in- 
different to the maternal obligation. I 
am afraid that you, Mr. Chairman, may 
perhaps be shocked, but I think there 
ought to have been one word said,—and, 
as there was not, I will say it now, myself, 
—that we shall never get to the bottom of 
these things until we recognize something 
of the paternal responsibility. (Applause.) 
And we must recognize that that paternal 
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responsibility lies at the bottom of all this 
dreadful business. 

It seems to me that if we had a recogni- 
tion of the moral responsibility of both 
parents, we should come nearly to an 
ideal state of things. ‘The moral respon- 
sibility of womanhood has often been 
preached, and;Heaven forbid that I should 
say one word that people could so twist 
as to say that I wish to impair by a feath- 
er’s weight the responsibility of the 
mother. But I do wish, as a man, to say 
that fathers also should face that respon- 
sibility, and not condemn the weaker 
partner to bear the odium and obloquy, 
and bear it unshared and unpitied. 

In conclusion, I wish to give a note 
more practical that will tell us our rela- 
tionship, especially to the children of 
those whose mothers have gone wrong. 
There are thousands of unwanted children, 
with no legal fathers before the world, 
born every year; and there are many 
poor, wretched, unfortunate children who 
can look back to no mother’s love, and to 
no father’s care. It is among them that 
we have far more work to do than in the 
rescue of those already over the preci- 
pice. 

Last month, it was my fortune to pay a 
visit to the Giant’s Causeway, in the north 
of Ireland, and I saw there a scene which 
touched me to the heart. We were row- 
ing a craft, and the beetling cliffs were 
towering some three hundred feet above 
our heads; and along these cliffs, at the 
verge, there fed some sheep. When we 
reached the end of one winding bay, we 
heard two little lambs, on the declivity 
three hundred feet above our heads, bleat- 
ing plaintively. The boatman said: “Let’s 
go near; I think their mother must have 
fallen over.’’ We rowed nearer, and there, 
lying upon a little shelf of rock, washed 
by the Atlantic waves, lay a huddled clus- 
ter of flesh and wool—the poor mother, 
smashed out of all recognition, apparently 
only a mangled fleece; and far away, three 
hundred feet above, were the poor little 
lambs looking over where their mother 
had gone, and bleating for her who would 
go back no more forever. 

We could do nothing. It was no use 
our getting up the crag, and we could not 
climb the rock to the two little lambs, I 
said to the boatman: “‘What can be done?”’ 
“Well,” he replied, “‘we may go and tell 
the shepherd, and he might come down 
from above and rescue the little lambs.’’ 
“But,” I said, “if we don’t get there in 
time, they will go on looking and strain- 
ing, and looking over for their mother, 
until they tumble and fall beside her.’ 
So we rowed back to the shepherd, and 
told him about it. He gave an angry 
snarl, and said: ‘Oh, it isn’t worth while; 
let them stop.”” What became of the 
lambs I know not; but that man repre- 
sented far too much the ordinary attitude 
of men and women in relation to the 
young element, whose mothers have fallen 
and lie crushed to death upon the stones 
below. 





WOMAN'S COUNCIL OF ONTARIO. 


The Woman’s Council of Ontario is 
lamenting the loss of the Countess of 
Aberdeen, its founder and only president 
thus far. Lady Aberdeen returns to Eng- 
land with her husband, the late Governor- 
General. Inspired by the meeting of the 
National Council of Women at Chicago 
in 1893, she organized the women of 
Canada, who had never before united for 
public work. Lady Aberdeen lately gave 
to an inquirer the following printed su- 
mary of what the Woman’s Council of 
Ontario has already accomplished in its 
four or five years of existence: 

1. It obtained the introduction of man- 
ual training and instruction in domestic 
science in the public schools of Ontario, 
and the training of teachers, so that they 
may be able to give instruction in these 
aits. It has also given an emphasis to 
the same movement in other provinces. 

2. It has obtained the appointment of 
women factory inspectors for factories 
and workshops where women are em- 
ployed, in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

8 It has obtained the extension of the 
provisions of the Factory Act to the Shop 
Act in Ontario as regards the supervision 
of women workers. 

4. It has obtained the appointment of 
women on the boards of school trustees 
in New Brunswick, and the amendment of 
the School Act, so that they may be 
elected in British Columbia. 

5. It has brought about very desirable 
changes in. the arrangements for women 
prisoners in various places, notably in the 
city of Quebec, where matrons are now in 
charge of the women, and young girls are 
now sent to a separate institution. 

6. It has organized in various centres 
boards of associated charities, or other 
systems of codperation in the relief of 
distress, and is still working in this direc- 
tion wherever it has opportunity, and is 
this year circulating a valuable paper on 
the problem of the unemployed. 

7. It has established hospitals in some 
of the smaller centres. 

8. It originated the Victorian Order of 





Nurses, and has taken a leading part in 
its establishment in different centres. 

9. It has organized cooking schools and 
cooking classes, and at Quebec is helping 
in the formation of a training school for 
domestic servants. 

10. It has spread sanitary knowledge, 
especially by means of health talks for 
mothers, given by physicians in Montreal. 
This has been especially successful, both 
among the French and English mothers. 

11, It has held an inquiry all over the 
country into the circulation of impure 
literature, and has been able to do some- 
thing to lessen it already, as well as to 
warn parents and teachers as to the very 
great danger that exists in this direction. 
It hopes to be able to do more, both by 
legislation and by the circulation of 
healthy and interesting literature. It also 
inaugurated the Home Reading Union, to 
promote habits of good and systematic 
reading. 

12. It has instituted inquiries into the 
conditions surrounding working women 
in various centres, and urges upon its 
members various methods whereby they 
may work for their amelioration. 

13. It conducted an inquiry into the 
laws for the protection of women and 
children, and has laid certain recommen- 
dations before the Minister of Justice, 
which it earnestly hopes he will adopt 
when amending the criminal law. 

14, It is at the present moment con- 
cerning itself in the care and treatment of 
the aged poor, many of whom now find 
their only refuge in the jails for want of 
apy other provision for them, 

15. It is calling on all its members to 
unite in efforts for the protection of 
animal and bird life from useless destruc- 
tion in the interests of fashion. 

16. Through its affiliated societies it is 
endeavoring to plan for the better care 
and wiser distribution of women immi- 
grants than has hitherto been possible. 

17. It is pledged to coéperate with the 
medical authorities in urging immediate 
measures to check the ever-increasing 
ravages of consumptive diseases, and to 
spread knowledge on the subject. 

18. It is endeavoring to promote sys- 
tematic instruction in art design adaptable 
to industries and manufactures as open- 
ing up a field full of opportunities for 
women. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





A tax on the childless has been resorted 
to in Madagascar, in order to keep up the 
waning population. 

Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, of New York 
City, long identified with Sorosis, was 
married a few days ago in London to Web- 
ster Glynes, a lawyer of Gray’s Inn Fields. 
Mr. Glynes was at one time Under Sheriff 
of London, and is a prominent man. 

Among the tragic comedies which Spain 
has furnished to the world during the 
present year, nothing goes ahead of this: 
The municipal authorities of Barcelona 
gave their courteous approval to a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a local Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and offered to provide funds at 
once by holding a bull-fight!—Youth’s 
Companion, 

Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, O., 
is known as the “golden rule Mayor.” He 
owns a big factory in which the employees 
work but eight hours a day and enjoy 
numerous holidays. The only rule he has 
posted up is: ‘Do unto others as if you 
were the others.”’ At Christmas he shares 
with the workmen the profits of the past 
year. 

I heard a woman a short time ago talk 
about the love of God, and she even went 
so far as to term God the mother God. 
As she spoke she had four aigrettes upon 
her hat at the four cardinal points of the 
compass. It was with wonder that I ob- 
served this intelligent woman, who knew 
what she did in wearing these tufts, speak 
of such love when she bore the mute evi- 
dence of suffering so great upon her hat. 
—The New Unity. 

At the West End Woman’s Republican 
Club of New York City, the other day, 
the speaker of the afternoon, Mr. Sereno 
E. Payne, said he had never been able 
to see why women should not have the 
ballot. He told how women in a cer- 
tain town managed to carry the vote in 
favor of erecting a high-school building, 
which had been opposed by the men. One 
of the most influential voters, going home 
to dinner after having, as he thought, set- 
tled the question by the help of his party, 
found that bis wife had been out all day, 
and had obtained a sufficient number of 
votes from women to secure the high 
school. The mothers are almost always 
in favor of good educational facilities for 
the children. 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, bave know F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDpDING, KiInnan & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 


Druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE RAINY-DAY POSTMAN. 


BY ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 

‘It’s a splendid rainy -day plan!”’ 
shouted Maurice. The children were hav- 
ing a conference about what they should do 
that afternoon. 

Mildred had proposed the plan, and she 
smiled modestly. “I know papa would 
like it,” she said. ‘“He’s dreadful lone- 
some while mamma is away. We are too, 
but then we go to bed early, and poor 
papa has to sit up all alone.” 

“Ido hope grandma will soon be well, 
and then mamma can come home right 
away,” exclaimed Edith. She was six 
years old, but still “the baby,” and she 
missed mamma dreadfully. 

Nurse let them all have pencils or pens 
and writing paper, and they passed a busy 
afternoon getting ready to surprise poor 
lonely papa, when he should come home, 
wet and tired. 

At last bis key was heard in the latch 
and the children flew to meet him. Mau- 
rice took his dripping umbrella, Mildred 
had his slippers well warmed, and Edie 
pushed his favorite chair up to the open 
fire. 

“Ah, this is nice,’’ said papa, as they 
waited on him. “It is a good, good home 
to come to, my dears.”’ 

Soon the supper-bell rang, and they all 
went to the dining-room. 

“Why, what’s this?” cried papa, as he 
pulled his chair out. On its seat lay an 
envelope addressed to him. It was marked, 
in the lower left-hand corner: “By the 
rainy-day postman.” 

They all sat down at tiie table, the chil- 
dren red and smiling. 

“This must be a new postman, my 
dears,” remarked papa. “Does he look 
very different from our other postman? 
He must be a kind fellow to be willing to 
be the one who tramps out on the rainy 
days delivering letters.” 

At this Maurice almost choked over his 
glass of water. 

**He is, papa,”’ said Mildred. ‘I’ve seen 
him; he’s quite a little fellow for a post- 
man.” She looked at Maurice smiling. 

As papa lifted his plate he almost 
dropped it, for there lay another letter 
marked, **By the rainy-day postman.” 

‘* Well, children,” he said, looking 
around, “this rainy-day postman is more 
than kind; he is really generous. It is 
very pleasant to get letters on a rainy 
night, and I thank him.” 

“It isn’t a him, it’s a her, this time,’’ 
burst in Maurice. But papa didn’t take 
any notice. He went on opening his let- 
ters. The first one read like this: 

My dear Papa: It’sawful stormy and I 
thought you'd like to gave a letter from 
me to night, when you come home tired 
and wet. I spilled some ink on the 
library table dving this, but most of it 
went on the blotter. I hope you will not 
care. Very truly yours, MAURICE, 

P. S.—Mildred thought of this plan. 

The other note read as follows: 

My darling Papa: We thought it is so 
lonely without mamma that you would 
enjoy to hear from us by letter. We have 
tried to be good to-day. Yesterday we 
didn’t, very hard, but we are sorry. 

Your loving little daughter, 
MILDRED. 

In a moment some one passed the bread 
to papa. As he lifted the top slice off, a 
square white something lay underneath— 
a tiny envelope addressed like the others. 

“This curious rainy-day postman must 
certainly be rewarded,’ said papa, as he 
lifted the envelope. In it was a little 
sheet of paper with these words: 

Dear, dear Papa: I don’t want you to 
be lonely, so I send you my love. 

Your little girl, EDIE. 

“Now, children,” said papa, ‘‘after sup- 
per you must all be on the lookout, and if 
you see anything of that rainy-day post- 
man, just invite him in to have some 
candy and nuts with us. He’s just the 
dearest fellow I ever heard of, to be think- 
ing all this afternoon about a lonely papa 
who bhasn’t any dear good mamma to sit 
with this evening. I expected to feel 
more lonely than usual, too, for I didn’t 
get my daily letter from her to-day.” 

How the children chattered then, telling 





about their plan, and their delight in 
papa’s surprise! It was a very pleasant 
supper. 

Just as they were going through the 
hall to the library, the bell rang loudly. 
Papa stepped to open it, and there, with 
streaming waterproof, but the happiest 
face in the world, stood mamma. 

‘This is the letter I missed to-day,” ex- 
claimed papa, as he took her in his arms. 

“Yes, I thought I'd bring myself instead 
of writing. It’s very pleasant to surprise 
one’s family and see how they are behav- 
ing when they think one is away,” laughed 
mamma, stopping at every other word to 
hug the children. ‘tAnd grandma is so 
much better, I couldn’t stay away any 
longer.” 

“Well, ma’am, you are just in time fora 
little party,’’ said papa, as he took off her 
wraps and led her into the dining-room, 
Mildred, Edith, and Maurice following. 
“We plan this evening to entertain the 
rainy-day postman. You are not ac- 
quainted with him yet, but I'll introduce 
you, and you will surely like him when I 
tell you how good he is to lonely people 
on rainy evenings!”’ 

It was a gala night to the family. Papa 
had a box of candy and his pockets full of 
nuts, and mamma had little gifts for them 
all. The children sat up an hour later 
than usual, as a special treat, and their 
eyes shone and their hearts swelled to 
hear what papa and mamma had to say of 
the kindness and cleverness of the rainy- 
day postman.— Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Do you think I’m a simpleton, sir?” 
thundered a fiery Scotch laird to his new 
footman. ‘Ye see, sir,’’ replied the canny 
Scot, ‘I’m nv’ lang here, an’ I dinna ken 
yet.”’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes used to be an 
amateur photographer. When he pre- 
sented a picture to a friend, he wrote on 
the back, “Taken by O. W. Holmes & 
Sun.” 

Tommy—I dunno whether that new boy 
nex’ door is a coward or jist smart. 

Mr. Figg—What have you been up to 
now? 

Tommy —W'y 1 called him a Spaniard, 
an’ he said | ought to go in the house an’ 
get him something to eat.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


The German Fire Department—1 have 
the honor to announce, captain, that the 
fire is in the fourth story, and our ladders 
and hose will reach only to the second, 

‘Indeed! Then we'll have to wait till 
the fire gets down to the second!’— 
Fliegende Bliitter. 


Little Brother —If I give you some candy 
you might get the toothache, as you did 
last week. 

Little Sister —Why, you get a toothache 
yourself from eating candy. 

Little Brother—Well, mamma wouldn’t 
want both of us to have a toothache to- 
gether.— Puck. 


“What is a furlough?” asked a teacher 
in Columbus, O. ‘It means a mule,”’ was 
the reply of Mary. ‘Oh, no,” replied the 
teacher, ‘it doesn’t mean a mule.” ‘In- 
deed, it does,” said Mary. ‘I have a book 
at home that says so. ‘Well,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘“‘you may bring the book to 
school, and we’ll see about it.”” The next 
day Mary brought the book, and in 
triumph opened to a page where there 
was a picture of a soldier standing beside 
amule. Below were the words, ‘Going 
Home on His Furlough.” 








YOU SHOULD KNOW 


What Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to do 
for those who have impure and impover- 
ished blood. It makes the biood rich and 
pure, and cures scrofula, salt rheum, dys- 
pe} sia, catarrh, rheumatism, nervousness. 
If you are troubled with any ailment 
caused or promoted by impure blood, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 

Hoop’s PILxs are prompt and efficient, 
easy to take, easy to operate. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD ZuNst 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00'P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S. A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mags. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


6S Faelten 


e/ ©) Pianoforte 
we 


} School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 











A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 





From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PaurR. 

“Your method is admirable.” . 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 














Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes, 
46th year. Wesr NEwTON, Mass. 





sSWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirt 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses tor both sexes, 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
builc..ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 





OLD GLORY SERIES, 


Under Dewey at Manila, oe Sen ae 


way. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resulti: 
in heroic service on the * Ly ae a has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
qouns and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. [Heady Nov. 1.) 

FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.]} 

SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sopnie MAY. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth, $1.25. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, | Rh, a styies. 


and color. Price Reduced. By Sornuigz May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorpoN PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERET?r 
The Boys With Old Hickory, ery 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. Soe, 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, fy oUintn gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG- 
John Hancock, His Book, }y / reallyreal 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


x By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALAMI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwakp S§. Eviis, A.M. Over 200 illustrae 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For Large As- 


sem blies.~A_ 


supplement to “The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, pubiishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EQUAL SUFFRAGE DAY AT MECHANICS’ 
FAIR. 


Monday, Oct. 31, will be “ Equal Suffrage 
Day " at the Mechanics’ Fair. In the House- 
hold Department the program for the after- 
noon will be arranged by the Massachusetts 
W.S.A. The president, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, will preside and make a brief open- 
ing address, and there will be a series of 
short speeches by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson and other 
good speakers. Afterwards, Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride will serve tea. 

The exercises will last from 2 to 4 P. M. 
Admission to the Fair is 25cents. All those 
who are intending to visit the Fair, but have 
not yet done so, should plan to go on the 
morning of Oct. 31, spend the morning in 
viewing the many departments and objects 
of interest, and attend the equal suffrage 
meeting in the afternoon. 





WASHINGTON AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Next month the men of the States of 
Washington and South Dakota will vote 
whether or not the women who have 
worked so faithfully during the pioneer 
period, when men and women alike shared 
the hardships of frontier life, shall be 
recognized as political equals. 

If the decision were to be made solely 
by men of American birth and education, 
there would be no question as to the re- 
sult. The women would be made voters 
by an overwhelming majority. The doubt 
as to the result arises from the fact that a 
large proportion of the population are 
Europeans, who have brought with them 
the old semi-barbarous principle of wom- 
en’s subordination. ‘These men, born and 
reared in military monarchies, have gladly 
availed themselves of the right of self- 
government, but have not yet ceased to 
regard themselves as the rulers of their 
families by divine right, just as their 
fathers regarded themselves as the sub- 
jects of the king or emperor. It is the 
solid vote of neighborhoods wherein the 
English language is as yet a foreign 
tongue, which will be thrown into the 
scale against the equal legal and political 
rights of women 

lt was fortunate for liberty that Wyo- 
ming, in 1869, as it is to-day, was so 
largely an American community, and that 
the contact of Wyoming with the adjoin- 
ing States of Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
has shown those contiguous common- 
wealths the merits of impartial suffrage 
irrespective of sex. ‘‘An ounce of prac- 
tice is worth a pound of precept.” Once 
planted, the tree of liberty is like the 
banyan, whose branches touch the seigh- 
boring soil and straight:.ay take root and 
multiply in every direction. Whatever 
may be the result in the two States above 
named, the example of the four free 
States will soon be emulated by Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Montana, and California. 
Knowing this, we await results with 
cheerful equanimity, sure that success, 
sooner or later, is as certain as sunrise. 

H. B. B. 





CAMP IMMORALITY. 

The letter by Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son on this subject, which we printed last 
week, has called out some friendly criti- 
cism, on the ground that such a state of 
things as described is ‘‘unbelievable,’’ and 
that Mr. Garrison ought not to have made 
the alleged facts public without some bet- 
ter authority than that of a man whose 
name he did not know. 

Mr. Garrison says that he purposely 
avoided asking the young man’s name, not 
wishing to get him into trouble, as he had 
no idea that he was being “interviewed.” 
But Mr. Garrison learned everything else 
about him, knows where he lives, the 
Y. M. C. A. by which he ‘was sent, etc., 
and can satisfy any one who doubts the 
accuracy of the reported conversation. 

In further proof of the extent of such 
immorality in our camps, we are permit- 
ted to print the following extract from a 
letter to Mr. Garrison from the editor of 
the New York Philanthropist: 

The illustration which you give in the 
Woman's JOURNAL of immorality in con- 
nection with camp life in the army is 
indeed shocking. It is, however, corrobo- 


rative of a somewhat similar statement 
madeto me afew days ago by a young 
physician, who had been for several 
months with the soldiers in the camp at 
Jacksonville, in akindred capacity, under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 


He is 


presently to go to Cuba, to continue there 
his missionary work in connection with 
| the soldiers. His account of the immo- 
| rality and indecency in the vicinity of the 
| Jacksonville camp was appalling—many 
women brought out from Jacksonville to 
the wooded environment to consort with 
| the soldiers, over whom he would some- 
| times stumble in walking among the trees 
at night; officers entertained in a tent with 
exhibitions of nude women, etc. He esti- 
| mated 90 per cent. of the soldiers in hos- 
pital as infected with venereal disease in 
|some form. This aspect of the war's 
legacy is, indeed, very serious. 
| One of the Connecticut Volunteers in 
| the camp at Niantic, a man of high char- 
| acter and a personal friend of the editors 
|of the Woman's JouRNAL, said in a 
private letter that the amount of gam- 
bling and immorality was “unspeakable.” 

Some time ago, an editorial paragraph 
| in the Woman’s JoURNAL mentioned that 
the large number of women of bad char- 
acter arriving in Tampa and Jacksonville 
with the soldiers had aroused some fears 
of an attempt by government officials to 
introduce the State regulation of vice, and 
that the matter would be investigated. 
These fears proved, on inquiry, to be un- 
founded. A resident of Jacksonville, who 
has been active in relief work, writes: 

“I find, upon inquiry, that the influx of 
questionable women was not authorized 
by government in any degree whatever, 
but was a venture on the part of proprie- 
tors of such houses. In giving permits of 
absence to the soldiers, the lines were 
closely drawn against streets where such 
houses are located; still, many solaiers 
would, in different ways evade the laws 
and visit them.” H. B. B. 





| 





EDWARD ATKINSON FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Equal suffrage has a convert worth hav- 
ing. Mr. Edward Atkinson, the noted 
publicist, declared himself in favor of 
equal suffrage, in his address at the meet 
ing of the executive council of the State 
Board of Trade held at the Parker House 
last week. The Boston Globe says: 


In substance, he declared unqualifiedly 
for woman suffrage. He said he believed 
that if women had had the ballot this war 
might have been prevented. ‘I am now, 
therefore,” said Mr. Atkinson, “in favor 
of extending the ballot to women as much 
as to men.”’ Mr. Atkinson said he had 
long been doubtful abuut woman suffrage, 
but his doubts were now dispelled. 

A. 8. B. 





THE CHECKING SYSTEM APPLIED TO 
BABIES. 

Col. T. W. Higginson lately criticized 
severely, in Harper's Bazar, the theory 
which he supposed Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson to hold in regard to the educa- 
tion of children. From some lines in her 
poems, he derived the idea (quite incom- 
patible with other parts of the poems) 
that she wanted children to be wholly 
separated from their mothers, and 
brought up in some sort of incubator. 
Asa matter of fact, Mrs. Stetson merely 
thinks that there should be in every 
neighborhood a kindergarten for children 
of nursery age, where such mothers as 
chose could send their children to pass 
some hours each day under the care of a 
wise woman with a natural gift for deal- 
ing with young children. They would 
certainly be safer there than in the hands 
of an average nursemaid, or in thos: of 
the regiment of ‘‘Little Mothers’’ who lug 
around their baby brothers and sisters in 
every large city. 

The need of some one to take temporary 
care of babies has led to a curious de- 
velopment in New York. Harper's Bazar 
says: 

In some of the New York department 
stores babies can be checked, like so many 
umbrellas, while their mothers pursue 
the elusive bargain from counter to 
counter. A small boy is detailed to stand 
guard over a certain number of infants. 
The small boys and the infants have not 
been asked for an opinion, but the mothers 
are enthusiastic in their approval. In 
Brooklyn the checking system, as applied 
to babies, has appeared in a new form. 
Brooklyn being recognized as the City of 
Churches, the new development is natu- 
rally along the ecclesiastical line. Rev. 
Dr. Willey, of the Nustrand Avenue M. E. 
Church, is the originator of the scheme, 
and the mothers are once more the gainers. 
A large room has been fitted up with 
hammocks and cribs, perambulators and 
toys. Here a volunteer committee of 
young women asembles every Sunday 
morning, and here the mothers, who 
would otherwise be kept at home, leave 
their babies, while they themselves attend 
the regular church service. The plan isa 
novel one, but promises, and deserves, to 
be popular. 

When the object of this device is to 
enable the mothers to go to church, 
Harper's Bazar thinks it praiseworthy; 
but if the aim were to enable them to go 
to cast their ballots, the Bazar would re- 
gard it with unqualified condemnation. 

The casting of a vote takes so little 
time that women in the enfranchised 
States have not often needed to resort to 
these methods. On one occasion, how- 
ever, a number of girls under twenty-one 








formed themselves into a volunteer com- 
mittee to take care of all the babies whose 
mothers wanted to attend town meeting; 
and there is no record that either the girls 
or the babies were the worse. A. 8. B. 
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AN ADMIRER OF FEUDALISM. 





(Continued.) 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland, in her article 
on ‘The Abdication of Man,”’ after declar- 
ing that the war has restored “the old 
feudal relation” of the rule of men over 
women, continues: 


It is interesting to note that there has 
not been one feminine voice raised to pro- 
test against the situation. The entire sex, 
as represented in this country, has, as one 
woman, fallen simply and gladly into the 
old place of nurse, of binder of wounds, of 
soother and helpmeet. Not one has 
claimed the woman’s equal right to face 
villainous saltpetre, or risk dismember- 
ment by harbor mines. 


It is not easy to see how the willingness 
of women to bind up wounds proves that 
they ought to be ruled over. Certainly, it 
is not the opinion of the two women most 
famous as binders up of wounds,—Clara 
Barton and Florence Nightingale,—since 
both of them are advocates of equal suf- 
frage. The slur upon women’s unwilling- 
ness to face “villainous saltpetre’’ hardly 
applies to the Red Cross nurses, at whom 
the Spanish sharpshooters took aim from 
the tree-tops while they were engaged in 
their work of mercy; and the nurses who 
sailed in the transports and hospital ships 
ran their risk of harbor mines, with the 
soldiers and sailors. Moreover, all the 
nurses took their equal chance of the dis- 
eases that in this war have proved 
more deadly than either mines or saltpetre. 

Miss Bisland continues: 

I believe this to be because woman pre- 
fers this old relation. I believe that if 
man were willing she would always main- 
tain it; that it depends upon him whether 
she returns to it permanently or not. I 
believe that her modern attitude is not of 
her own choosing—that man has thrust 
that attitude upon her. 


This can scarcely be read without a 
smile by those who remember the hard 
fight that every enlargement of women’s 
sphere has cost. The right to education, 
to property, to the professions, were not 
“thrust upon”? women, but were conceded 
only after a stubborn and prolonged 
struggle. Miss Bisland continues: 


For the oldest of all empires is that of 
man; no royal house is so ancient as his. 
The emperors of Japan are parvenus of 
the vulgarest modernity in comparison, 
and the claims of long descent of every 
sovereign in Europe shrivel into absurdity 
beside the maguificent antiquity of this 
potentate. Since the very beginning of 
things, when our hairy progenitors fought 
for mastery with the megatherium, and 
scratched pictorial epics upon his victim’s 
bones, the House of Man has reigned and 
ruled, descending in an unbroken line 
from father to son in direct male descent. 


Evidently Miss Bisland never heard of 
the matriarchate. She goes on: 

His legitimacy was always beyond dis- 
pute; his divine right to rule was not even 
questioned, and was buttressed against 
possible criticism not only by the univer- 
sal concurrence of all religious and philo- 
sophic opinion, but by the joyful loyalty 
ot the whole body of his female subjects. 
Moses and Zoroaster, St. Paul and Plato, 
all bore witness to his supremacy, and the 
jury of women brought in a unanimous 
verdict in his favor without calling for 
testimony. 

A very similar argument might be made 
for the divine right of kings. But whether 
“the whole body of subjects’’—female or 
male—were generally in a state of ‘‘joy- 
ful’’ loyalty may be questioned. History 
says they had a hard time. And in coun- 
tries where the autocratic rule of men 
over women still prevails,—in India, for 
instance,—the number of women suicides 
whose bodies are found in wells does not 
indicate a state of unanimous bliss among 
the female population. Miss Bisland con- 
tinues: 

Women yet living can recall a day when 
they forgot their pain for joy that a man- 
child—heir to that famous line of Kings— 
was born into the world. They can re- 
member a time when their own greatest 
claim to consideration rested upon the fact 
that they were capable of perpetuating 
the royal race. 

Bishop Spaulding mentions that among 
the ancient Germans it was a heavy of. 
fence to kill a woman of child-bearing age, 
but that the killing of a woman too young 
or too old to be a mother was punishable 
only with a fine of about two dollars, Few 
women will lament the disappearance of 
a state of things in which their “greatest 
claim to consideration rested upon the 
fact that they were capable of perpetuat- 
ing the royal race.”” Miss Bisland says: 


They recollect a period when, even from 
his cradle, the boy was set apart to be 
served with that special reverence reserved 
for those whose brows are bound with the 
sacred circlet of sovereignty—when a par- 
ticular divinity did hedge even the mean- 
est male; a tenfold essence being shed 
about all those who were of the tribe of 
Levi. 


Of course, this old belief in the inherent 





superiority of the male necessarily car- 
ried with it a belief in the inherent infe- 
riority of the female; and it tended to 
make the ‘meanest male” a little meaner, 
and tempted even the noblest male to ar 
rogance. It seems incredible that any 
intelligent woman should seriously regret 
the fading of this idea, But it can still be 
found among the more ignorant and bru- 
tal class of our population, and it prevails 
in full force in most Oriental countries, 
Any woman who really wishes the old 
state of things back has only to go and 
live in China, There she will find the 
mother of sons nonored, and the mother 
of daughters despised. There ‘‘even the 
meanest male” is regarded as hedged 
about with ‘a particular divinity” inac- 
cessible to the best and wisest female; and 
the expatriated American woman can 
revel in being looked down upon to her 
heart’s content. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The origin and development of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association are 
sketched in the woman’s club department 
of Harper's Bazar of Oct. 15. The Asso- 
ciation was organized thirteen years ago 
and has a large membership, including 
some highly gifted women. It was inc r- 
porated in 1890. It is a member of the 
Boston Committee of Counsel and Codéper- 
ation, and of both State and National 
Federations of Woxen’s Clubs. The presi- 
dents have been Mrs. Sally Joy White, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, Mrs. May Alden Ward, and 
now Mrs. Elisabeth Merritt Gosse, of the 
Boston Herald. A portrait of Mrs. Gosse 
is given in connection with the Bazar 
article, and the following tribute is paid 
to her abilities: 

Mrs. Gosse emphatically represents the 
active newspaper element. Her career in 
ournalism has been one of unusual bril- 
iancy and distinction. Of distinguished 
ancestry and thorough education, Mrs. 
Gosse’s work, begun in special corres- 
pondence for prominent papers, is char- 
acterized by a fine literary flavor, as well 
as a marked ability in striking at the 
news point of the matter. She is an ad- 
mirable presiding officer, and occupies 
her place at the head of this strong and 
influential body of women with grace and 
dignity. 

The Philadelphia Woaan’s Press Asso- 
ciation is composed of newspaper women 
of recog: ized positi:n, and is limited to 
fifteen. Mrs. Emma Church Hewitt is 
president, Miss Anna Ramsey, of the 
Ledger, vice-president, and Miss Evelina 
I. Fryer, secretary and treasurer. The 
Association is now in iis fifth year, and 
expec's this fall to become a member of 
the Woman’s National Press Association, 
which will hold its convention in Wash- 
ington next February. 

Miss Elizabeth Fry Page, of Nashville, 
Tenn., is preparing for the Nashville 
American a series of articles on the news- 
paper women of the South. 

Mrs. Marie Nelson Lee is associate edi- 
tor of The Daily News, at Manistee, Mich., 
and recording secretary cf the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Association. The Associ- 
ation numbers seventy active newspaper 
women in different parts of the State. 
It meets three times a year, the annual 
meeting usually occupying three days. 
The members keep in touch through cor- 
respondence and by means of The Inter- 
change, a paper which the Association 
publishes. Its editors are elected each 
year, the present incumbents being 
Mrs, Eva B. Giles, of Battle Creek, and 
Mrs. Irma T. Jones, of Lansing. The 
members contribute to its columns, and 
it publishes reports of the meetings and 
some of the papers presented. Upon the 
invitation of the Mayor and the news- 
paper people of Detroit, the Woman’s 
Press Association will hold its next an- 
nual meeting in that city in January. 

A new venture in Southern journalism 
is The New Era, started several weeks ago 
in Birmingham, Ala., and owned, edited, 
and controlled by Mrs. Geo. C. Ball. It 
aspires to become the official organ of the 
women’s organizations of the State. Mrs. 
Ball was formerly of the editorial staff of 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, and is ex- 
perienced in newspaper work. She is now 
announced as a candidate for Enrolling 
and Engrossing Clerk of the Senate, a 
position for which the New Decatur Ad- 
vertiser pronounces her “fully compe- 
tent.”’ F. M. A, 





QUEEN LOUISE AS A HOME-MAEER. 

The tact and power of Queen Louise of 
Denmark were shown, says Harper's 
Bazar, in her ability to make all her royal 
sons-in-law her friends, and her home the 
domestic fireside to which they all flocked. 
‘Alexander III. is said never to have 
missed a summer with her, and never to 
have been so happy as while under her 
roof. The Princess of Wales went home 
to her every year. All the children and 
grandchildren gathered about the Queen. 
Only the other day the Duke of York’s 
eldest son, her great-grandchild, and one 





day, if he lives, to be King of England, 
was carried there for a visit. Her influ- 
ence, however, was not confined to these 
holiday times. She wrote once a week to 
Alexander III., while he lived, and con- 
sulted with him on affairs of State. She 
was always on the side of peace, and many 
world tragedies are said to have been 
averted in the family councils at Fredens- 
borg.’’ And yet we are told that a woman 
cannot be a successful home-maker if she 
takes an interest in politics! 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Brighthelmstone Club of Allston, 
Mass., will be addressed at its next meet- 
ing by Senator Roe, of Worcester, on 
“Equal Suffrage.”’ 

At the twentieth anniversary meeting 
of Old and New of Malden, Mass., the 
founder, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, spoke of the 
end-of the century grandmother. Grand- 
mothers are not now relegated to a corner 
by the fireside, with knitting in hand. 
Mentality is kept alive and the spirit of 
youth looks from their eyes. Women’s 
clubs owe their existence, she said, to the 
suffrage movement, else where would 
have come the courage, the confidence, 
the ability necessary to form and carry on 
the club successfully? Closing, she quoted 
from one of the presidents of Sorosis: 
“Sit not down at sixty, for if you do you 
will never get up again.” 

Dr. Sarah Sweet Winsor has been elected 
treasurer of the Woman’s Clubhouse Cor- 
poration of Boston, in place of Miss A. M. 
Lougee, who has recently resigned both 
as treasurer and director. 

The committee for the Whitcomb-Riley 
reading are sending out handsome souve- 
nir announcements regarding the reading 
at Tremont Temple, Nov. 11tb. Mr. Riley’s 
four groups of* readings will be inter- 
spersed with groups of songs by our best 
composers. Mr. Riley appeared recently 
at Cincinnati, under the auspices of twenty 
women’s clubs besides the Y. W. C. A. 
The list includes the famous Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, the Julia Ward Howe 
Club, the College Club, and the University 
Extension Club. 

‘The Relation of Women’s Clubs to the 
Public Schools’? was discussed by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead at the meeting of the 
Norfolk County Teachers in this city last 
week. Mrs. Mead suggested that, with- 
out taking up technical questions, the 
women of the clubs might exert a useful 
influence on education by busying them- 
selves with matters of school manage- 
ment, school sanitation, and school expen- 
diture, 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, of Salem, 
Mass., who has been in New Mexico since 
July, and is now in Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been advised by her physician ‘to make 
her home there for the coming year, with 
the hope of relieving a serious bronchial 
trouble. She has therefore resigned her 
office as president of the Thought and 
Work Club of Salem, which she has held 
since its organization in 1891, and Mrs, 
Grace A. Oliver has been elected her suc- 
cessor. Soon after reaching Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Wood wrote to the Salem Observer: 

We are with our beloved, motherly, and 
gracious friend, the first president of the 
New England Women’s Club, and the 
Founder of Clubs in this beautiful Cali- 
fornia. Palms, flowers, and sunshine are 
the proper environment for such a noble 
life, and here she is, loved and honored 
not only by children and grandchildren, 
but by all who have ever known Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance. 

A Woman's Clubhouse Corporation has 
been organized in Los Angeles, Cal. A 
lot has been bought, and it is hoped that 
the house will be built next year. 

The seventh annual session of the 
Woman’s Parliament of California was 
held at Los Angeles on Oct. 11-12. 
Among the many excellent papers pre- 
sented was one by Miss Mary D. Wescott, 
of Santa Barbara, on ‘‘The Problem of the 
City,” which was an earnest plea for 
municipal reform. She compared three 
American cities with three foreign cities 
of the same density of population, so far 
as death rates and taxes are concerned, 
showing the evil results of the spoils sys. 
tem. It was voted that this paper be 
offered to every political newspaper in 
Los Angeles County for publication. The 
newly elected officers are: President, Mrs. 
Retta V. Haddon, San Bernardino; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Margaret Kirk, San Bernardino; 
general secretary, Dr. Sarah J. Maloy, 
Riverside. 

The Civic Club of Philadelphia codper- 
ated with the Board of Public Education 
last summer in establishing vacation 
schools, in which about eight hundred 
children were kept off the streets, and 
made busy and happy for six weeks. The 
extension of this and the playground 
work were warmly discussed at the last 
meeting, and Mrs. Mumford urged the 
Civic Club to work towards having more 
women on the school board. 

A meeting of the Council of the Con- 
uecticut State Federation was held last 
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week at the headquarters of the Norwich 
Club, of Norwich. The council consisted 
of the presidents of forty-three clubs, 
chairmen of standing committees, and the 
officers and directors of the Federation, 
numbering in all about sixty. The pro- 
gramme included the president’s greet- 
ing, reports of chairmen of all Federation 
committees, reports of club presidents on 
Federation work, reports of clubs received 
since June, and a paper on sweatshops 
and factory laws, followed by a discussion 
on “What Can We Do About It?” The 
club women could do much more about it 
if they had the ballot. A reception and 
luncheon were given the council by the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club of Norwich. 
The general meeting of the Federation 
will be held in New Britain early in 
December. Mrs. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation, will be one of the 
guests of honor. 

Newark, N. J., is the home of many 
flourishing women’s clubs. It has felt 
the need of a clubhouse in which the 
various organizations could hold their 
meetings. A beginning has been made 
by the formation of a Women’s Union 
League, under whose auspices a club- 
house has been rented. Any club belong- 
ing to the League may, by paying a small 
fee, have the use of the committee or 
assembling rvoms of the clubhouse. The 
League considers this simply the thin edge 
of the wedge, and hopes to own its own 
coéperative clubhouse before long. 

F. M. A. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Last year a few friends of Barnard Col- 
lege, who were interested in sociology, 
raised a small sum for the purpose of 
carrying on outside investigation in con- 
nection with the class-room work. This 
year they have established the Hartley 
House Fellowship in Social Observation 
and Field Work, which is held by Miss 
Lydia Sarah Cody, of Cleveland, O. Miss 
Cody is a graduate of Boston University, 
and has spent several years in research 
work at both Cornell and Columbia. Dur- 
ing the year she will give an hour a week 
at Barnard, training and directing the 
students in this field work, from which 
valuable statistical results are expected. 


At the University of Chicago, Green 
Hall, the new dormitory for women, is 
nearing completion. It is much needed, 
as the three present dormitories are over- 
crowded. It is the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kelly, who also gave the hall bearing her 
name. It will accommodate eighty young 
women. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
acquired a valuable property, including 
the Chestnut Street Opera House and its 
entire outfit, by the will of the late Col. 
Joseph M. Bennett, and this makes certain 
the establishment of a College for Women, 
affording them equal opportunities with 
those enjoyed by men. Colonel Bennett 
was much interested in this subject. In 
1889 he gave two houses to the trustees, 
on condition that they should be used in 
the higher education of women. A grad- 
uate department for women was there- 
upon organized, to which Colonel Bennett 
at once gave a scholarship fund of $15,000. 
In a codicil to the will he gives the four 
houses adjoining the two heretofore known 
as Bennett Hall, and declares the purpose 
of the entire bequest to be to enable the 
Tniversity to carry out the work of wom- 
en’s education “in a more extended and 





| liberal manner, and for the purpose of 


erecting new buildings and doing every- 
thing in relation which will be most credit- 
able to me as the donor and to the Uni- 
versity.” The value of the endowments 
thus made is about $500,000, and the 
College for Women is practically assured. 


At the opening of the college year, Miss 
Jeanette Carpenter was appointed direc- 
tor of physical training for women at the 
University of Illinois. Miss Carpenter is 
a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and of the Boston School of Ora- 
tory and Physical Training. During the 
past five years she has been principal of 
the Cleveland branch of the Boston School 
of Oratory. Physical training is now 
prescribed for the women students of the 
Illinois University. 





APPEAL FROM WOMAN'S HOSPITAL. 

The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 
which never before received a male 
patient, and has been treating twenty 
sick soldiers (with more expected from 
Camp Meade), has issued this appeal to 
the public: 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 
while intended for women, is, in response 
to calls of patriotism and humanity, caring 
for our sick soldiers. As our enduwment 
does not provide for the care of men, a 
heavy expense is incurred, and we appeal 
to the public for help. Money, wo +l and 
gum blankets, sheeting, food supplies— 
especially lemons—will be gratetully ac- 
cepted. Please direct to the Woman’s 
Hospital, North College Avenue and 22d 
Street, Philadelphia, and add “For sick 
soldiers.”’ 





VIVISECTION OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of Oct, 22, an article on 
the ‘Increase of Vivisection,’’ copied 
from an English paper, compares the in- 
fatuation of vivisectors to that of bull- 
fighters. It says: 

There is serious ground to apprehend 
that those who have once yielded to that 
disposition in hospitals, make experiments 
upon human beings. 

This is only too true. There are many 
well-authenticated cases of human beings 
being ‘‘done to death” to satisfy the in- 
fatuation of vivisectors. Experimenta- 
tion, for so-called scientific purposes, 
without any reference to the cure of the 
patients, and without their knowledge, 
has frequently taken place, not only 
abroad, but in this country, and in Boston. 
Children in hospitals, poor men and 
women, paupers, lunatics in asylums, and 
probably many who think themselves 
more secure, constitute the human ‘‘ma- 
terial’ on which to repeat the cruelties 
that have previously been practised on 
dumb animals. Names of victims and 
nature of experiments could be given. 
Experiments on human subjects is the 
natural, and, as vivisectors profess, the 
necessary result of experiments on ani- 
mals. Dr. J. S. Pyle says: 

That part of medical science which ap- 
plies solely to the human constitution 
cannot be advanced without a proper use 
of human subjects. Vivisection upon the 
lower animals opens a field of unlimited 
importance for the same work upon the 
capital criminal class of human subjects. 
That part of medical science which refers 
directly to the human organism cannot 
be studied upon any other class of ani- 
mals. 

This is a plain confession that the tor- 
tures constantly inflicted on - helpless 





animals are useless, as many of the lead- 
ing physicians of the world have declared 
them to be. But the *‘joyful excitement” 
which vivisectors profess to feel on 
cutting into the quivering flesh of living 
animals, induces them to demand the 
privilege of cutting into the quivering 
flesh of human beings. 

“If cats and guinea-pigs can be put to 
any higher use than to advance science, 
we do not know what it is. We do not 
know of any higher use we can put a 
man to.”” “A human life is nothing com 
pared with a new fact in science.’’ ‘The 
aim of science is the advancement of 
human knowledge, at any sacrifice of 
human life,"’ 

Such are the sentiments of an American 
vivisector, Professor Slosson, given, not 
in a ten-cent novel, but in a religious 
newspaper, the New York Independent. 

“At any sacrifice of human life!’ Is 
it not time that humane peuple every- 
where should combine to save these in- 
fatuated vivisectors from their wicked 
folly by demanding vhe entire abolition of 
the cruel and useless practice? 

I shall be pleased to give literature to 
any who call at this office for it, or to 
mail it on request. 

SAMUEL BRAZIER, 
Sec. N. E. Anti-Vivisection Society, 
15 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 26, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civic and Political Equality 
Union, for this season, took place at the 
hospitable home of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 19. Dele- 
gates were present from most of the afiili- 
ated societies, though no one came to us 
from Queens, on account of a meeting in 
that Borough on the same day. Miss Bar- 
calow, from the Committee on Personal 
Rights, appointed last spring to test the 
conditions under which women might 
obtain food in first-class restaurants after 
dark, reported that there had been a 
marked change in the former prejudices 
on this subject. She had made several 
test visits to well-known places of enter- 
tainment, and whereas a few years ago 
she had been refused a meal in the even- 
ing at Durlan’s, this summer she had gone 
there at about nine o'clock with a lady 
friend, and had been promptly waited on. 
She had also made late visits to the Grand 
Hotel, to the Imperial, and other restau- 
rants of the highest reputation, and in 
every place she had at once received 
proper attention. She thought that the 
old prejudice had very nearly disappeared, 
and that the committee had done its 
work, 

Miss Keyser, from the Industrial Com- 
mittee, reported progress, and was hope 
ful that now winter activities had begun, 
some efficient work would be done in im- 
proving conditions for working women. 

Mrs. Hackstaff reported that she at- 
tended the Queen’s County meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. last summer, as a frater- 
nal delegate, and was received with much 
courtesy. 

Arrangements were made for holding 
the annual convention of the Union in 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday, Nov. 16. This 
will also be an open meeting, to which all 
the members of affiliated clubs will be 
welcome. 

The president, Mrs. Blake, and the 
secretary, Miss Keyser, were elected dele- 
gates to represent the Union at the annual 
convention of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to be held in this city 
Nov. 4. 

This coming convention is attracting 
much attention among womenofall circles 
as nearly all the clubs in this city are affili- 
ated and will be represented. The meet- 
ings are to be held at Mendelssohn Hall, 
on West 40th Street, every day during two 
sessions, morning and afternoon; the 
evenings are to be devoted to various 
social receptions and theatrical enter- 
tainments. So crowded is the programme 
that no speaker will have over five min- 
utes for an address, and the topics will 
be divided into various questions for 
debate, so that there will be no lack of 
interest. 

The annual convention of the Wyoming 
County Political Equality Clubs was held 
at Warsaw, the county seat, on Friday, Oct. 
7. There was a large attendance of dele- 
gates. Mrs. Ellen Hawley Crossett was 
reélected president; Mrs. W. C. Goulbock, 
recording sccretary ; Miss Augusta Palmer, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. Carrie 
J. Walker, treasurer. The honorary presi- 
dents of the association are those well- 
known veterans of the cause, Dr. Sarah 
Greene, of Castile, Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Cleveland, of Perry, and Mrs. Susan L. 
Avery, of Wyoming. Reports were given 
from the clubs. Addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Greene, Mrs. Cheney, of Cattarau- 
gus, and Rev. Anna Shaw, who was cor- 
dially welcomed. As usual, an excellent 
programme of meetings for the year has 
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been prepared, and twice every month tho, 
people of Warsaw will hear sound suf- 
frage doctrine, together with much that 
is instructive and entertaining of a gen- 
eral character. 

The regular meeting of the New York 
City League will be held at 412 Ninth 
Avenue, on Thursday evening, Nov. 3. 
The speaker of the evening will be Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff, of Brooklyn, who 
will deliver an address on ‘Primary Meet- 
ings.’’ Mrs, Hackstaff has been making a 
study of this most important, but usually 
mysterious branch of the machinery of 
politics, and the information she will 
give will be very valuable. 

With extreme regret I close this letter 
with the announcement of the death of 
Miss Reubina Hyde Walworth, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. She 
died of typhoid fever contracted in nursing 
the sick soldiers at Camp Wykoff. Mrs. 
Walworth was at the head of the Woman’s 
War Relief Association, in which Miss 
Helen Gould took such a benevolent in- 
terest. Her daughter shared her labors 
during the summer, and was finally 
placed in charge of one of the hospitals at 
Camp Wykoff. She was untiring in her 
devotion to the suffering soldiers, and 
finally fell a victim to her patriotic service 
for the nation, laying down her young life 
for her country as truly as did any soldier 
who lies buried in an honored grave with 
the flag wrapped around him. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Frederick Douglass lectured in 
Berkeley Temple last Wednesday evening 
on “The Convict Lease System of the 
Southern States.”’ 

The Thanksgiving Number of the 
Youth's Companion will contain Mary E. 
Wilkins’s sketch of ‘‘A New England Girl 
Seventy Years Ago.” In this retrospect 
she presents the portrait of a girl who, in 
primitive times, with no luxuries, and 
few comforts, found the means of abund- 
ant happiness. 


In Victoria, the bill giving full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women passed the 
House of Representatives about two to one, 
and was defeated in the upper house by a 
majority of only three votes. The upper 
house, which is appointed, not elected—a 
sort of Colonial House of Lords—has 
several times blocked an equal suffrage 
bill; but this time the majority for it in 
the popular branch of the Legislature was 
so large, and the margin against it in the 
upper chamber so small, that the end is 
recognized to be near. 


A number of property-owning women 
in New York have organized a defensive 
society called the Ladies’ Legal Associa- 
tion. Many women, ignorant of legal 
quibbles and the wide avenue for fraud 
which law opens, have been swindled by 
unprincipled lawyers, agents, and busi- 
ness men. By forming an organization, 
and retaining responsible counsel, they 
can obtain trustworthy legal advice at all 
times in the ordinary discharge of their 
business. This concerted effort gives them 
legal protection which would otherwise 
be beyond their means. 


Women’s Work on City Problems con- 
stitutes an interesting department iu the 
quarterly Municipal Affairs. A remark- 
ably large proportion of these women who 
are studying practical civic problems are 
believers in equal suffrage. ‘Some Ways 
of Benefiting a City,” ‘Women’s Work in 
Bosto. Settlements,’’ and ‘The Boston 
Schools: a Sanitary Investigation,” are 
discussed respectively by Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln, Miss Helena S. Dudley, and Mrs. 
A ‘ice Upton Pearmain, suffragists all three 
of them. A condensed history of recent 
civic work in various sub-departments of 
the lines indicated is given in these chap. 
ters. The separation of public institu- 
tions, pauper institutions, present im- 
proved conditions, ownership and man- 
agement of tenement houses, women as 
rent collectors, apartments for working 
girls, are some of the subjects discussed 
by Mrs. Lincoln. Miss Dudley disclaims 
much direct municipal service for the Bos- 
ton settlements; yet, as the Transcript 
truly says, many of the pub‘ic-spirited 
enterprises carried on under settlement 





auspices are of immense civic and civiliz- 
ing importance. The work of Andover, 
Denison, Lincoln, Ben Adhem, and Eliza- 
beth Peabody houses, and thei stitutional 
work of the churches are succinctly de. 
scribed. Miss Jaue Addams, another suf- 
fragist, contributes the article on ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Work inChicago,” and Mrs, Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, still another, tells the story 
of “The Woman’s Municipal League” in 
New York. 





MERCHANTS, READ THIS! 


In these days of modern civilization, in- 
telligent men and women want nothing 
but the very best goods obtainable. 

In silks and threads, as well as any 
other merchandise, a good and reliable 
article that has been put to the test and 
has not been found wanting in any par- 
ticular, goes to the head of its line, and 
“stays there,” in spite of the efforts of its 
many competitors to usurp its place. 

This place is now, and has been for the 
past 35 years, occupied by Cutter’s, a silk 
which hardly needs an introduction to 
the public in which it reigns supreme. 

It is an absolute necessity that every 
merchant making a specialty of dry and 
fancy goods, and wishing to please his 
trade, should keep on hand a large stock 
of this Cutter’s silk, in the standard col- 
ors, #8 well as the new ‘all shades. 

This silk is wholesaled by Joun C, 
MEYER & Co., 87 Summer Street, Buston, 
Mass. They also carry a full line of the 
MEYER THREADS, celebrated for their 
smoothness, finish, and durability. Give 
them a call. 

——_o——_ 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. and the 
Sorosis Shoe have combined to make a 
striking exhibit at the Mechanics’ Fair, 
where the manufacturers have seventy-five 
men and women at work on this elegant 
and widely known shoe for women, It is 
a bewitching and inspiring sight to see 
the various processes going on before one’s 
eyes, resulting in the completed and per- 
fected shoe. To begin at the beginning, 
and to have the pleasure of seeing a 
Sorosis Shoe made, right through from 
beginning to end, is a satisfaction that is 
not often shared by the public in general. 
and, of course, many questions are asked 
by the onlookers, from time to time, re- 
garding the progress of the fascinating 
work. Women will buy this shoe by hun- 
dreds after seeing the processes whereby 
it reaches its unparalleled perfection. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. are the sole agents 
for the Sorosis shoe in Boston. 
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SLEEP SONG. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 





Good-night, my care and sorrow! 
Good-night, if not good-bye ; 
Till the breaking of the morrow, 


| and the girls had long since found it out. 

| “Mrs. Johnson made a comfortable 

| living for herself as a dressmaker before 

| her marriage. What a pity she didn't 
stay single!’ said Mabel Grey. 

| “How did she know that her husband 





At my feet your fardels lie. 


Good-night, my care and sorrow! 
I am launching on the deep; 

And, till the dawning morrow, 
Shall sail the sea of sleep. 


Good-night, my care and sorrow! 
Good-night—perhaps, good-bye! 

For I may wake to-morrow 
Beneath another sky. 


Good-night, all cares and sorrows! 
Welcome, my boatlike bed! 
None or many my to-morrows, 
This one night is overhead! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
=o 


HE WURRIED ABOUT IT. 


BY 8S. W. FOSS. 











“The sun’s heat will give out in ten million 
years wore,” 
And he worried about it. 
“Jt will sure give out then if it doesn’t be- 
fore,” 
And he worried about it. 
It would surely give out, so the scientists 
said, 
In all scientifical books he had read, 
And the whole mighty universe then would 
be dead, 
And he worried about it. 


“And some day the earth will fall into the 
sup,”’ 
And he worried about it; 
“Just as sure and as straight as if shot from 
a gun,” 
And he worried about it. 
“When strong gravitation unbuckles her 
straps, 
Just picture,” he said, ‘‘what a fearful col- 
lapse! 
It will come ina few million ages, perhaps,” 
And he worried about it. 


“The earth will become much too small for 
the race,” 
And he worried about it. 
“When we'll pay thirty dollars an inch for 
pure space,” 
And he worried about it. 
“The earth will be crowded so much without 
doubt, 
That there'll be no room for one’s tongue to 
stick out, 
And no room for one’s thoughts to wander 
about.” 
And he worried about it. 


“The Gulf Stream will curve and New Eng- 
land grow torrider,”’ 
And he worried about it. 
“Than was ever the climate of southernmost 
Florida,” 
And he worried about it. 
“The ice crop will be knocked into small 
smithereens, 
And crocodiles block up our mowing ma- 
chines, 
And we’ll lose our fine crops of potatoes and 
beans,”’ 
And he worried about it. 


“And in less than ten thousand years, 
there’s no doubt,” 
And he worried about it. 
“Our supply of lumber and coal will give 
out;”’ 
And he worried about it. 
“Just then the ice age will return cold and 
raw, 
Frozen wen will stand stiff with arms out- 
stretched in awe, 
As if vainly beseeching a general thaw,” 
And he worried about it. 


His wife took in washing—a dollar a day— 
He didn't worry about it; 
His daughter sewed shirts, the rude grocer 
to pay, 
He didn’t worry about it; 
While his wife beat her tireless rub-a-dub- 
dub 
On the washboard drum in her old wooden 
tub, 
He sat by the stove and he just let her rub; 
He didn’t worry about it. 
— Yankee Blade. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


STITCHES. 


BY MARGERY 8WAIN REYNOLDS. 

The girls were seated in the Bryans’ 
pretty sitting-room—six of them—sewing. 
The subject under discussion was the 
failure of married life, in many instances, 
to bring happiness. Being perfectly free 
from prejudices formed by personal ex- 
perience, they deemed themselves all the 
more capable of an intelligent considera- 
tion of the subject. 

It had come up very naturally in con- 
nection with the particular kind of sew- 
ing in hand. Mrs. Johnson was so un- 
fortunate as to have a dissipated husband, 
and the girls, being philanthropically in- 
clined, were making some much-needed 
garments for the little Johnsons. 

Grandma Bryan sat by the window with 
her knitting, a dear old lady whose little 
lace cap sat on the gray hair with an air of 
having found its proper place, while the 
placid face below it showed tbat her life 
had at least been one of quiet content. 
The girls always liked to have grandma 
in the room, for she was one of the peo- 
ple whose sympathies do not grow old, 


was going to drink?” said Carrie Bryan. 


| “The thing I should like to know is, how | 


a girl is to avoid such an entanglement as 
that? There will, undoubtedly, continue 
to be marrying and giving in marriage to 


| the world’s end, but there ought to be 


|some way to put a stop to unhappy 


unions.” 

“There will be unhappy marriages as 
long as a man can get whiskey,” said 
Ethel Brown, who worked faithfully in 
the “Y,"’ and always displayed her white 
ribbon. 

“Oh, a man wouldn't find whiskey such 
a temptation,’ spoke up pretty Marian 
Evans, “if his wife always had his slip- 
pers warming for him when he came 
home, and wore pretty gowns herself.” 

“There, Marian! that’s just like you,” 
cried Edith Miller; ‘“‘but I fancy you'll 
find that your John will want something 
more substantial than warm slippers and 
pretty gowns to live on. Now, I believe 
the old adage, that the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach. If you'll 
give aman plenty of good things to eat, 
he'll be amiable.” 

“Yes, Edith,” said Ethel, “you would 
ruin his digestion, and then he would be 
sure to take to drink. I heard some men 
talking down at the market one morning, 
and one of them advocated the use of 
liquor on the ground that it cured indi- 
gestion.” 

“Well, if a girl contemplating mar- 
riage were to come to me for advice, I 
should tell her to beware of the man who 
talks about a ‘woman's sphere,’ ”’ said 
Jennie Raymond. Jennie was a tall, 
slender girl, with features which bespoke 
decision of character. She was secretary 
of the local woman’s suffrage association, 
and never omitted to wear her little yel- 
low ribbon. ‘I visited a college friend 
last winter whose brother was always 
talking that sort of nonsense. Said 
women were too fine to go out and battle 
with the world; that they were made for 
something better. I told him a woman 
didn’t want anything finer and better than 
to be able to work and to get a just re- 
muneration for her labor. You may de- 
pend upon it that the woman who marries 
a man who believes in woman's sphere 
will find her sphere limited by the four 
walls of the kitchen. It may extend to 
the parlor on the weekly sweeping day, 
but she'll seldom have a chance to find 
out whether her best chairs are comfort- 
able or not.” 

**Behold, the oracle hath spoken!” cried 
Marian. “Jen, why don’t you wear a 
yellow necktie instead of that tiny bow?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I should like to; 
but, unfortunately, yellow doesn’t suit my 
complexion.” 

“Why, Jennie, to think that with all of 
your wisdom, you should have one weak 
point! ‘Vanity of vanities, saith the 
preacher;’ but who would have dreamed 
he was talking to you!” said Mabel. ‘But 
I believe you opened the way to a solution 
of the problem, when you said a woman 
wants nothing better than to be able to 
work, and to receive just pay for her labor. 
Most married women don’t have enough 
money at their disposal, and to women 
who have been self-supporting, or have 
had allowances previous to marriage, it is 
intolerable to ask for money. I once 
heard my aunt tell a nice little story of a 
woman who asked her fiancé to give her 
an allowance after their marriage. He 
said that he would give her no allowance, 
but half of his salary would be hers.” 

“That is ideal!’ cried Edith. ‘I won- 
der if there are any more cut by that pat- 
tern?” 

“You'd never get one, if there were,”’ 
said Carrie. “You're too generous. I 
shall expect to hear of your taking in 
washing when you are married, and giv- 
ing two-thirds of the proceeds to your 
husband to buy kid gloves and neckties.” 

“How absurd!’ cried matter-of-fact 
Jennie. “I believe a woman should stip- 
ulate before marriage that she shall have 
a certa n proportion of the family income. 
I once heard a couple of physicians dis- 
cussing why it was that, more farmers’ 
wives became insane than any other class 
of people. They accounted for it by the 
uninteresting in-door drudgery. They 
said the farmer's work is quite as much 
drudgery, perhaps, but it is out of doors. 
There was a bright little woman by at the 
time, and she said that, besides differing 
by being in instead of out of doors, the 
woman’s work differs from her husband’s 
in that she gets almost no return for it. 
The farmer finds his work interesting, no 

matter how hard, because it brings money, 
which goes into his own pocket. His wife 
sees no income from her never-ceasing 
labor, and so the drudgery becomes more 
than she can bear. A man, or woman 
either, will do the hardest kind of work, 





and with some enjoyment, if there is 


money init. I am morally certain that 

Paul’s stenographer made one mistake. 

Paul undoubtedly said the lack of money 
| is the root of all evil.” 

A general laugh followed this outburst 
from Jennie, in which grandma, whose 
| face had shown much amusement through- 
out the discussion, joined as heartily as 
| the rest. As quiet returned, the girls, 
with one accord, turned to ask what she 
thought about it. 

“Well, girls,” said grandma, “in my 
day we didn’t think much about the 
money we should need after we were mar- 
ried. Our clothes were the product of 
our own labor, and there didn’t seem to 
be so many ways of spending money as 
there are now. Life was not so compli- 
cated. The thing I seemed to need the 
most of all was a large supply of patience. 
There are times in the married life of 
every two people, I imagine, when things 
do not go smoothly. Just such times as 
the day baby Ruth screamed with the 
colic, and, while I was trying to comfort 
her, Annie broke two panes of glass, try- 
ing to see how hard she could strike with- 
out breaking them. They were little 
panes, but they were expensive in those 
days. At the same time, little Ned—your 
father, Carrie—got into a keg of tar, and 
almost covered himself with the sticky 
black stuff. Grandpa came in, in the 
midst of the confusion, and mildly sug- 
gested that I ought to have watched the 
children better. I heatedly told him that 
my duty was to the screaming baby, no 
matter how much damage the other chil- 
dren did. I oughtn’t to have said it, but 
there were times, you know, when even 
Job lost his patience. Grandpa didn’t say 
a word, but led the children off, one to be 
rebuked, and the other to be washed, 
while I sat down and cried over my now 
sleeping baby. Such times are sure to 
come, and so I advise every girl to take a 
large supply of patience with her into her 
new home.” 

“It might be well for her husband to do 
the same, mightn’t it, grandma?’’ slyly 
suggested Mabel. 





HELPING A SICK SOLDIER. 

A sick soldier who was ordered to a 
sanitarium on a mountain summit found 
on arriving that but one room in the house 
was unoccupied, a room so shut in that 
no one would take it. A young school- 
mistress had the best room in the house, 
having engaged it long before because of 
the grand view from the windows. When 
she heard of the poor fellow lying in bed 
all day with only a dense wood for a 
prospect, she had the clerk exchange the 
occupants of the two rooms, bargaining 
that her little plan be kept a secret. 

If your walls are so narrow 
You cannot see far, 

Knock a hole in the ceiling 
And look at a star. 

The little schoolmistress did better. 
She knocked the hole in a brother’s ceil- 
ing, and opened up to hima whole con- 
stellation of happiness. — Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





SHOULD MARRIED WOMEN WORK? 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in answer 
to the question, ‘Should Married Women 
Work?” writes: 

“Certainly, every one that has a sound 
mind and two hands should do her share 
of the work of the world. Self-respect 
and virtue depend on self-support and 
pecuniary independence. ‘Give a mana 
right over my subsistence,’ says Alexan- 
der Hamilton, ‘and he has a right over my 
whole moral being.’ 

“The wife, in a majority of the homes 
of the working and middle classes, brings 
up a family of children, watching them 
by day and night through teething, 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
and fits; she cooks, washes, and irons; 
makes and mends their clothes. There is 
no financial value set on all this work, 
and she is supposed to be supported by 
her husband. The majority of wives are 
overworked, especially the wives of farm- 
ers in their solitary, isolated homes. The 
women of the so-called upper classes, with 
the imperative demands of society, chang- 
ing fashions, clubs and the churches, get- 
ting up fairs and donation parties to build 
parsonages and raise church debts, suffer 
with nervous exhaustion and insomnia 
before their prime. 

‘*There are a few sensible women in the 
trades and professions and family life 
who understand the laws of health and 
life, dress and sanitary conditions, and 
obey their behests. They have their own 
purses and bank accounts, homes of their 
own, where they live as equals with their 
husbands, who may be partners in the 
same business, as lawyers, physicians, 
merchants, journalists; they are self sup- 
porting, independent women, who own 
themselves and regulate the population of 
the State. This last class are rational be- 
ings, a blessing to themselves and their 
country. Choose, dear reader, to which 





class you will belong!” 





THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

The character of no nation or people 
shows more flagrant inconsistencies than 
does that of the ancient Hellenes. This 
stands forth, illumined, as it were, against 
the black page of Time; it réveals itself in 
the every act and thought of that people. 
Thoroughly cognizant of the fact that 
their very national existence depended 
upon the closeness and permanence of the 
union of their poleis or cities, neverthe- 
less, for the sake of mere paltry jealous- 
ies, would the Phoenicians destroy the 
Grecian independence,already undermined 
by the almost continual dissensions of 
the Laconians, Athenians, and Thebans. 

Believing, as Aristotle taught, that a 
polis, or city, should not be too large or 
too small, yet would they, under the lead- 
ership of some wild demagogue, establish 
colonies in Asia Minor, Thrace, or Italy, 
knowing full well that such colonization 
was against their own safety and pros- 
perity. 

But most glaringly inconsistent was 
this wonderfully versatile nation in the 
treatment of its women. I wonder if it 
be not to the Greek versatility that its 
inconstancy of purpose and, indirectly, 
its downfall should be attributed? In one 
part of Greece, women would be found 
occupying one position in society, while 
in another, a higher or a lower one; at 
one time ranking high in its history, and 
at another equally low in comparison 
with man. No doubt the scholar could 
find a similarity of conditions in our own 
nation, which is composed of elements 
closely resembling those of Ancient Hel- 
las. 

At the time of the Homeric events 
(900-1100 B. C.?) we find women occupy- 
ing the highest position in society they 
ever attained, even exerting such an influ- 
ence upon public affairs as later did the 
Lacedemonian women, who, when Lycur- 
gus proposed to enact as strict laws for 
their observance as he had for the men, 
absolutely refused to listen to him, and 
finally compelled him to leave them with- 
out special laws. Yet we find them shut 
up within their gunaikona, far from the 
eyes of the bolder sex, occupied with their 
spinning or weaving, or, perchance, with 
their own fingers fashioning some dainty 
sweetmeat for their husbands’ delectation. 
We can readily see how, with such sur- 
roundings and such opportunities, they 
developed into a class whose sole cares 
were regarding their dress and domestic 
duties. By considering the matter from a 
physiological, ethnological standpoint, we 
at once perceive how, by the natural laws 
of evolution, such conditions must develop 
aclass of women, ignorant of the great 
responsibilities of life, truly akin to that 
class described by the philosopher: 

‘For nature has made one sex stronger 
and the other weaker; that one may pro- 
vide things abroad, while the other may 
preserve them at home; and, in respect 
to labor, the latter is by nature capable of 
attending to domestic duties, but weak as 
to matters out of doors.” 

The very self-respect of these women 
was destroyed by the thought that the 
omnipresent eunuchs of the bed-chamber 
would daily report to the jealous hus- 
bands their every move, yea, desire, save 
that one—‘‘liberty.”’ 

What prettier story, nevertheless, does 
history afford of the constancy of woman’s 
love than that of Penelope, who for 20 
long years held at bay a surging crowd of 
lovers, weaving by day and unravelling 
by night, with a secret prayer going up 
from the recesses of her heart to the gods 
above, that they would return the wan- 
dering Ulysses to her? 

Yet we must not imagine that all wom- 
en at this time held this comparatively 
high position, for, in the same work, we 
read of twelve female slaves who ground 
wheat and barley, day after day, in the 
royal palace of Priam. We find that 
many of the slaves were female, and that, 
being ‘‘Barbarians,”’ their lives went for 
naught, since, according to Grecian law, a 
man’s slave was his own, to use as it 
pleased him, without regard to any law 
affecting mortals. 

But, if we seek further, we shall like- 
wise discover that in those days the suitor 
obtained his bride by presenting to her 
father some gift, the ’edna, as an induce- 
ment to transfer his inherent tutelary 
powers. However, different states existed 
in different regions and at different times. 

Would that these could demonstrate a 
continual ascent from the lower to the 
higher! 

In Sparta the women enjoyed greater 
privileges than anywhere else in all 
Greece. They went about openly, with- 
out veiled faces, trained their bodies to 
endure severe exercises, dressed in loose, 
flowing gowns, exposing their nude bod- 
ies for the sake of greater freedom of 
movement, At the time of Lycurgus, they 
possessed two-fifths of the property of the 
State, having secured it by inheritance or 
marriage; they could convey it by will to 
whomsvever they wished; they could 
inherit the rights and privileges of their 





deceased fathers. One may ask, is not 
this a sign of true advancement in wo- 
man’s position? If it had been prompted 
by the philosophic and ethic principle 
that women are equal to men in intelli- 
gence, it would be; but, unfortunately, 
the sole idea of the Spartan constitution 
was to so train women that they could 
rear the strongest and mightiest children, 
But what was the result? While, by law, 
the Laconian men were compelled to dine 
at the public tables, their wives and wom- 
en maintained expensive tables, supplied 
with luxuries brought from one end of the 
Hellenic world to the other, and, in the 
course of time, aroused in the men a de- 
sire for money to enable them to continue 
their expensive habits. Thus did woman 
indirectly work the degeneration of the 
Doric branch of the Hellenic race. Mar- 
riage was but a mere matter of conven- 
ience, in order that families might be con- 
tinued, affirmed the Doric law, and by 
keeping a strict silence all Greece ac- 
knowledged this principle. 

In regard to this advanced position of 
the Laconian women, hear what Aristotle 
said in his treatise on ‘Politics’ (Bk. II, 
chap. 9): 

The first mythology seems, not without 
good reason, to have joined Mars and 
Venus together; for all nations of this 
character appear to be greatly addicted to 
the love of women or of boys; for which 
reason it was thus at Lacedwmon; and 
many things in their State were done by 
the authority of women. 

For what is the difference, if the power 
is in their hands, whether the women rule, 
or whether the rulers themselves are influ- 
enced by their women? The result is the 
same in either case. 

As Athens was the centre of the highest 
development of Hellenic civilization, cul- 
ture, and art,—as it was she that produced 
the greatest and most splendid mindsof an- 
tiquity,—we should naturally there expect 
to find consistency,and woman allowed her 
natural and rightful position as co-equal 
to man. Again, Athens recognized 
Athene as its tutelary goddess; her statue 
towered upward from the acropolis, cut- 
ting the azure pureness of the sky with 
its golden head. In consequence of this, 
we should expect that Athens would have 
striven to emulate the goddess by making 
its women as nearly as possible equal to 
her in beauty, culture, and nobility of 
character, as did the Romans to imitate 
Ares in the warlike spirit. Yet, although 
Plato taught: 


What foods to unity tends to the end of a 


Buta commanit of wives tends to unity, 
Therefore it tends to preserve a State. 

And, although Socrates spent day after 
day along the promenades, discoursing 
concerning the position that woman 
should occupy, nevertheless, there we 
find her more nearly approaching the con- 
dition of her Eastern cousin, now typified 
by that which the wives and daughters of 
the Moslems fillin their harems. Truly, 
we find the words that the tragedian puts 
into the mouth of Ajax: 


Silence is woman’s ornament, 


carried into effect. 

Her position was that of the ruler of 
the gunaikona; there she spent her 
maidenhood. At marriage she simply 
passed from the guardianship of her 
father to that of her husband. Her sole 
work was to spin, weave, and rear chil- 
dren. Her companions were few, except- 
ing those of her own domicile. She shared 
in none of the honors or pleasures of her 
husband. She went forth seldom, lacked 
all opportunities to broaden and cultivate 
the mind with which nature had entrusted 
her. 

Even in the religious ceremony, known 
as the Panathenaia, which occurred 
every four years in honor of Athene, we 
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find the women with their oak branches, 
and the maidens with their chairs and 
sunshades,occupying a place in the festive 
procession far removed from the men. 
Upon the close of the festivities, they re- 
turned to absolute seclusion within their 
white plastered walls and private interior 
courts. 

The ancient philosophers actually taught 
that the virtue of a wife was different 
from that of aman. The State law, influ- 
enced by such erroneous theories, not 
only made legitimate, but even went so 
far as to encourage concubinage and inter- 
course with the Hetairw, thus inducing 
men to yield to their brute passions, de- 
stroy the sanctity of the family, and per- 
jure themselves before the gods, In con- 
sequence, we find the Hetairz a respected 
class at Athens; its members, being free 
from the restraint of the gunaikona, went 
about with unveiled faces, thus being af- 
forded opportunities to study the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the city, and, 
as a result, such as comes from all educa, 
tion,they became the most influential class 
of their sex. Their homes, like that of 
Aspasia, were the Meccas to which the 
archons, demagogues, generals, literati, 
and educated men in general flocked. 
Many are the accounts of the cultivated 
conversations and discourses emanating 
from such sources. At the time of Peri- 
cles, the golden age of Greece, when 
Athens’ star was at its zenith, we find 
their influence felt in the ekklesia and 
on the Areopagus, but at the expense 
of all that was sacred and should have 
been regarded holy by the Athenian hus- 
band. 

Throughout all bistory,-when a nation 
disregards the sanctity of marriage, when 
divorces become prevalent, that nation is 
on its decline, and, unless some healthy 
spirit be introduced, its history coalesces 
very soon with that of some other nation. 


‘ Hesiod, who lived about the time of 


Homer, wrote: 


First house, then wife, then oxen for 
the plough. 

In this we have, as it were, a key to the 
pan-Hellenic idea of woman’s position, 
The Greek would strive and fight first for 
property, for ‘‘house”’ is used as a symbol 
of that which one owns; then for his wife; 
and, lastly, for the instruments to make 
his property a success. Is it strange that 
under these conditions the philosopher 
wrote: 

Thus a slave can have no deliberative 
faculty; a woman but a weak one; a child 
an imperfect one. 

Who doubts but that he stated the 
facts? But who was to blame for the de- 
generation of the Greek woman? 

Was it not this very sect that, instead 
of destroying the sanctity of marriage, 
should have exerted its omnipotent influ- 
ence to making her felt as a power not 
alone in the innermost chambers of her 
home, but abroad, among men? Doves in- 
consistency show itself more fully any- 


. where than in this? 


But she (woman) has one instrument 
for one end; for thus her instruments are 
most likely to be brought to perfection, 
being made to contribute to one end, and 
not to many. 

In attempting to preserve to this instru- 
ment (motherhood) the greatest power, 
they inflicted upon it the greatest injury, 
and, asa result, when time required strong 
men and strong women, when Philip, the 
solicited ally, threatened Greece, when 
Demosthenes was bursting forth with the 
stupendous eloquence of his ‘‘Philippics” 
—Athenians and Thebans strove to revive 
the old Grecian spirit and vigor, but in 
vain. Their strength and character had 
been subtly undermined, and now, when 
the crisis was at hand, they realized it. 
But it was too late; Greece fell from her 
position as a nation, and the authority of 
Philip of Macedon was recognized over all 
Hellas. 

In striving to enforce the principle 
that ‘‘nothing should be neglected which 
tends to the fit education of a bride, so 
that the children may be born of the best 
possible mother,” they had omitted that 
one great idea, ‘‘co-mingling of the sexes,” 
attributes to which are co-education, co- 
‘exercise, and co-rights. In being obedient 
to the husband, and in not busying her- 
self about public affairs, she had lost her 
individuality, and with it the influence 
that nature had bestowed upon her to be 
used in maintaining the race strong, men- 
‘tally, physically, and spiritually. 

PUTNEY. 





ONE LITTLE GIRL’S WINTER FROCE. 


Was it not George Eliot who said that 
every honest mother’s mind had a leaning 
‘towards plaids? Well, no matter who 
said it, the statement is true; and the 
thrifty woman proved no exception to the 
rule when she spied, upon a bargain 
counter, marked down to two dollars, a 
fine, bright Scotch plaid in just the quan- 
tity she needed. She thought of a bit of 
-dark-green velvet at home, just enough 

or a yoke, and some black satin that 





would make effective shoulder - pieces. 
“For a plaid,” she mused, ‘‘must be mod- 
ulated in tone to be smart and effective.”’ 
She bought a yard of good black satin for 
a sash, and one bolt of narrow green 
ribbon to be quilled around the sash and 
shoulder-pieces. The dress was made with 
a full skirt and a separate scarlet skirt of 
percaline. The waist was plaited, back 
and front, and the high plaid collar formed 
a bright and becoming touch above the 
green velvet yoke. The touch of black 
satin in sash and shoulder-pieces, with 
their narrow quillings of green ribbon, 
made the dress as pretty and Frenchy as 
possible. It must not be forgotten that 
the sash was fastened in the back by a 
buckle of malachite—a French buckle that 
had served its day, and had been carefully 
saved by the thrifty woman. This gown 
cost four dollars and ten cents, while 
similar dresses in the shops, not so well 
made nor having materials of half so good 
a quality, range in price from nine to fif- 
teen dollars.—Harper’s Bazar. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONNECTICUT NOTES. 
HARTFORD, Oct. 18, 1898. 

The first regular meeting of the Hart- 
ford Equal Rights Club was held in Unity 
parlors, Saturday afternoon, Oct. 15, and 
was largely attended. Great interest was 
manifested, and augurs well for an ener- 
getic season. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, president 
of the State Association, proposed that 
the Association and National Conference 
be invited by the club to meet jointly in 
Hartford some time next month. This 
was heartily adopted. 

Plans for the coming winter, presented 
by the president, Mrs. E. O. Kimball, 
were discussed and committees appointed 
for their furtherance. 

The honorary president, Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins, presented the club with a por- 
trait of Lucy Stone. The Hartford Tele- 
gram says her speech of presentation was 
remarkable for its conciseness of state- 
ment, the wit of its comment, and the 
charm of its composition. It was as 
follows: 


Asa nation, our people are greatly ad- 
dicted to hero worship, and I take much 
pleasure in presenting to this club the 
picture of one whose genuine heroism 
has not been surpassed in this or any 
other age—Lucy Stone, whose courage 
was as much above that of the armed 
warrior, who amid the wild excitement of 
battle dashes on the foe, as is the cool, 
moral courage of a rational human being 
above the bravery of the brute animal, 

The praises of Joan of Arc, who vic- 
toriously led the cohorts of France against 
their foes, has for ages run down through 
the grooves of history. Lucy Stone at- 
tacked the accumulated prejudices of all 
the centuries against the equal rights of 
women, and both met the same fate. Joan 
was literally burned at an iron stake; Lucy 
was burned subjectively at the stake of 
public opinion. She early saw the many 
evils that afflict humanity, and to help 
remove those evils and ‘‘make the world 
better” was the first and last object of her 
life. Tobe more fully equipped for this 
purpose, she determined to obtain that 
higher education which a college is sup- 
posed to impart. And here we first see 
the firmness and determination that char- 
acterized her. 

At that time, the idea of a young 
woman going to college was popularly 
considered more preposterous than now 
to engineer a locomotive or command a 
battleship. ‘There was then but one col- 
lege that admitted women—Oberlin, O.— 
and that was far away. Hampered by the 
poverty that pressed so heavily upon New 
England farmers and their families, how 
was Lucy to obtain the money to go and 
pay her expenses? She taught school at a 
dollar a week, and ‘boarded round,” 
dressed plainly, and even picked berries 
and chestnuts. There were no sewing 
circles and church fairs to raise money to 
send her to college. These were to aid 
young men only. But at last she went, 
and while there paid her tuition by teach- 
ing and doing housework at three cents an 
hour, lived on fifty cents per week, had 
but one new dress (a cheap print) during 
her four years’ course, and was offered 
the honor of the commencement oration. 

But she found that a man must read it, 
for it would be so unseemly for a woman 
to deliver her own paper. She pluckily 
objected to this method of being sup- 
pressed and her oration was not read. 
Yet, even at that date, women with bare 
neck and arms might sing on the plat- 
form and be applauded, for that was be- 
coming and ladylike. But to deliver a 
rational discourse from the platform 
would be an evidence of woman's intel- 
lectual ability, and must not be tolerated. 
Possibly it was only that it was contrary 
to custom, but that custom originated in 
the idea that woman was an inferior being, 
and as such should remain. 

Lucy Stone believed in the right of the 
individual to work out his own destiny, 
and develop his highest powers. To re- 
move the impediments to the exercise of 
this right, such as slavery and subjection, 
she earnestly devoted her life. Ofcourse, 
she was early in the anti-slavery field; 
and naturally as branches spring from the 
tree, came the demand from the anti- 
slavery ranks for woman’s emancipation; 
for what were the wrongs of three mil- 
lions of the semi-civilized black race to 
the blighting effect upon the whole human 





family, of the enslavement of half its 
members, for the two sexes “rise or sink 
together, bond or free?”’ 

No one born in this last half century, in 
which the platform is almost as open to 
women as to men, can truly estimate the 
intensity of the prejudice so long fostered 
by church, State, and society, against the 
speaking of women in public, or the 
amount of courage required in a woman 
to attempt it. Especially to advocate 
publicly such an unpopular idea as the 
equal legal rights of women required a 
heroine like Lucy Stone. But all the 
torrents of ridicule and abuse she en- 
dured with equanimity. The sons of 
Connecticut displayed their chivalry one 
cold evening, when she was speaking in a 
church, by removing a pane of glass and 
through a hose suddenly deluging her 
with cold water. She threw a shawl 
around her shoulders, and went on with 
her lecture as if nothing had happened. 

But when she could get an audience to 
listen to her, the charming sweetness of 
her voice and manner, as also her logic, 
disarmed her bitterest opponents, 

All women suffragists claim the right 
of a wife to her own person and property; 
in fact, to be legally as free in all things 
as is the husband; consequently, nearly 
all of them earnestly deprecate the wife’s 
promise of obedience in the marriage cer- 
emony. For this, especially, they were 
denounced by the church as inculcating 
disobedience to a divine command, for 
had not Paul said, ‘“‘Wives, obey your 
husbands’? But the clergy do not now 
reiterate all of Paul’s injunctions as they 
did in the anti-slavery agitation, such as 
“Servants, obey your masters in all 
things,’ as that would have perpetuated 
slavery. Nor do they often quote his 
command, to ‘“‘submit to those appointed 
to rule over you,” for that would continue 
any despotism, however intolerable it 
might be. 

But those three commands are equally 
binding. Paul was a Jew, and imbued 
with all the prejudices of his people. 
Their ancient estimate of women may be 
seen in the 3lst chapter of Numbers, when 
the Israelites made war upon the Midian- 
ites, and captured immense spoils,—so 
many thousand sheep, and so many thou- 
sand beeves and asses, and 32,000 women 
and women children, dividing them and 
the domestic animals with the warriors, 
Mrs. Stanton thinks there should have 
been a William Stead, then, to have given 
Moses a lecture upon his abominable 
atrocity in delivering those helpless wom- 
en children over to his savage soldiery for 
worse than brutish purposes, 

Women were considered as property by 
both Jew and Gentile nations. ‘Then, a 
good round price had to be paid for a 
wife. Jacob became Laban’s hired man 
for seven years to get one of his daugh. 
ters, and then the old man played a mean 
trick, and palmed off upon Jacob an ugly 
daughter that he didn’t want. But with 
praiseworthy constancy, Jacob worked for 
Laban seven years more to get the girl he 
loved. But, at last, he got even with his 
father-in-law, and shrewdly re-imbursed 
himself by means of his superior knowl- 
edge of the intluence of prenatal impres- 
sions, 

But in modern days, either because 
women are intrinsically of less value, or 
from over-production of them, they are 
now “given away,” except amoung savage 
tribes, where they seem to retain their 
original value. ‘The price paid at the 
latest sale reported was 40 broncho ponies. 
To be sold for such a large sum might 
flatter the vanity of a woman, but to be 
regarded so valueless as to be given away 
must be the depth of humiliation. It is 
beyond my comprehension how any intel- 
ligent, self-respecting woman can submit 
to this semblance of her former degrada- 
tion, that of being a mere chattel, to be 
disposed of as any other commodity. And 
then her promise to obey, thus perpetuat- 
ing her former condition of servitude and 
subjection. 

Few women make this promise, except 
in a Pickwickian sense, a mere meaning- 
less form; thus, thoughtlessly and immor- 
ally, though without evil intent, impair- 
ing the idea of the sacred and abiding 
nature of marriage vows. It is no credit 
to any church to retain this mediwval form 
in the marriage rites. Forty years ago, it 
required no small degree of moral courage 
to protest against this iniquitous form, as 
Lucy Stone did. With inflexible resolu- 
tion, she determined to retain not only 
her individuality, but also her name. To 
this Mr. Blackwell cordially assented. 
But, knowing how this would be miscon- 
strued by their opponents, at their mar- 
riage they issued a statement of their 
views and a protest against the unjust 
laws that robbed the wife of everything, 
even her own personality. 

We are glad that she lived to see so 
much of the work accomplished for which 
she had labored, as the modification or 
repeal of many of our most unjust laws, 
and the opening to women of educational 
facilities, and all the industries and most 
of the professions, a partial recognition of 
woman’s political rights in half of the 
States, and fully in four of our States. 

This picture is a perfect likeness of her 
face, as I last saw her, though then she 
was past her three score and ten years. It 
seemed proof against the ravages of time. 
It is well to cherish the memory of one 
who so ardently labored for the better- 
ment of humanity, and to emulate her 
devotion to the cause of truth and justice. 





IOWA NOTES. 


Row .ey, Ia., Ocr. 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The second annual meeting of the Bu- 
chanan Co. E. S. A. was called in Hazle- 
ton, Oct. 7. A goodly number were pres- 
ent. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Miss Harriet Jenks, of 
Jesup. Reports were heard from the equal 
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suffrage clubs of the county, also the pres- 
ident’s report of work done. Officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Ida J. Tuttle, of 
Rowley; vice-president, Mrs. Narcissa T. 
Bemis, of Independence; recording and 
corresponding secretary, Mrs, A. T. 
Klocker, of Independence; treasurer, Mrs. 
OQ. G. Morey, of Hazleton; auditors, Mrs. 
Addie Gunn, of Aurora, and Mrs, Barthol- 
omew, of Winthrop. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. O. G. Morey gave 
the Association a hearty welcome, re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Ida J. Tuttle, of Row- 
ley. The topics discussed were “Our 
State Convention,” ‘‘What is Most Needed 
in our County in the Interest of Equal 
Suffrage?” and “Our State Paper, the 
Woman’s Standard.”’ 

A large audience convened in the even- 
ing. Mrs. Invz Kiefer gave a fine recita- 
tion, “Woman’s Right to the Ballot.” 
Hon. T. E. McCurdy gave a short address 
on “Submitting Equal Suffrage to the 
Voters.” Mrs. Ida J. Tuttle spoke on 
“Woman as a Citizen,’’ Miss Harriet 
Jenks on “What Has Been Gained for 
Women in the Past Fifty Years.” New 
energy, enthusiasm, and zeal were given, 
and’ seed was sown that will bring an 
abundant harvest. 

Ipa J. Tutte, President. 











THE best way to avoid sickness is to 
keep yourself healthy by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 
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Will commence its next regular course %f lecture: 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, addre» 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND R*SIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and ast St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
jae a Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including special- 


ts. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


BY MAIL. F 
SHORTHAND RY, OAS ook See Ht 











DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Renal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at rm | at this office. 

eques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred ¥ one kind itpaid. 

No ets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that sampler of forsy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ior J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JournNAL OFFIce 


Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Th B llot f h ome b e 
me, iy Tances 5. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
bt — — +! erself. 

‘alse 8 about oming, by Hon. H. 
Ve Grpesbeah sn putiage A ved, 
jections to Woman Su e Answe 

by aay B. Blackwell. ~ 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
HIRE Bible tor W 
e e for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W, Basford. —s 
ow to n Woman Suffrage, by Hen: 
B. Blackwell. ee 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
hy Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Opgertiten and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 
Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel BE. 
Adams. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The 
tions—many of them of the especially well 


songs of this si the in- 
sight into their natignal charagier and © that can 


ined in no other way. They si gverything. 
joy and sorrow, love and hate ives > 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 

The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 

Sensor eee, 

49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 17°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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WAR AND WOMEN. 


Men seem really to be outgrowing what 
has been in all previous ages the very 


worst feature of war—the savage cruelty | 


shown toward defenceless women in the 
hour of triumph. 
war—as in the English wars of the seven- 
teenth century—it has been suspended, 
and in our own Civil War there was abso- 
lutely no record of it. 


Here and there in civil | 


In European wars, | 


however, it lasted without mitigation | 


through the period of Napoleon; and the 
demeanor of Turks or Kurds towards 
Armenian women was no worse than that 
habitually practised by the most polished 
nation in Europe. 
the Franco Prussian War was free from 
this stain, so far as authentic records go; 
but it will always remain uncertain 


whether the French army, had it suc- | 


ceeded, would have behaved any better in 
German cities thsn did its predecessors in 
Napoleon’s day. The best ground for 
suspicion is in the tone of the sons-books 
circulated in the French army at the time 


The German victory in | 


| 


| 


when it fully expected an easy victory; | 
these were full, by the testiiuony of those | soldier's duty and having soldier's honor. 
who examined them, of exultant boasts of | [p this, as in all other things, men do 


the wickedness they intended to commit, 
while the German song-books for soldiers 
contain nothing of the kind. But the 
crowning proof of change and progress in 
this respect is that absolutely no asper- 
sion has as yet been thrown by the most 
reckless correspondent, so far as I know, 
upon the behavior of our conquering sol- 
diers towards Spanish women in the war 
just ended. This marks surely a vast step 
in the moral progress of the world. 

As to the relative rights and influence of 
the two sexes, the revival of the war spirit 
has doubtless led to claims and comment 
on both sides. The first effect of a condi- 
tion of war is undoubtedly to revive in 
many minds the old feudal feeling —that 
the fighting sex should be the only one 
intrusted with direct political power, Yet 
it takes but little thought to show the 
shallowness of this impulse. Since there 
is no community of men which proposes 
to transfer its whole political power into 
the hands of returned soldiers, why should 
women be expected to do this? No sol- 
dier’s vote is doubled; no man who did 
not enlist loses his vote in consequence of 
the war. The majority of men at any 
given moment are not physically fit for 
military duty; and the higher the stand- 
ard of education in any class of men, the 
less its relative capacity for such service. 
Tried by such a standard, lawyers and 
clergymen would be disfranchised as a 
class, and pugilists and day-laborers would 
take their places. Soldiers, like police- 
men, are a comparatively small body of 
men to whom is delegated the duty of 
fighting; we honor them if they do that 
duty well, but we do not disfranchise 
Webster and Lincoln for not being among 
them. It is absurd to exclude women 
from the franchise on grounds which 
would equally exclude many of the ablest 
and best of men. 

But if it be said, and with justice, that 
mere fighting is but a small part of war; 
if it be pointed out that foresight, plan- 
ning. method, attendance, nursing, are an 
essential part of it, then women are at 
once logically let in. Books have been 
written to show that the whole final suc- 
cess of the Civil War was due to a plan 
formed and urged upon Lincoln and Grant 
by Miss Anna E. Carroll. All seemed to 
go wrong in the management of the Brit- 
ish army in the Crimean War until Flor- 
ence Nightingale stepped in for its sani- 
tary management. There was hardly a 
moment in our Cuban campaign when any 
well-informed soldier would not have been 
glad to see his rations and medicines 
placed under the charge of Clara Barton 
instead of the Secretary of War. The Red 
Cross enterprises needed no subsequent 
committees at Washington to whitewash 
them. In the Cuban War, as in the Civil 
War, the employment of women nurses at 
the front was at first derided, then resist- 
ed, and at last gratefully acquiesced in by 
all. The trouble is that these services are 
easily forgotten when the war is over. 
The whole system of civil service reform 
is set aside and thwarted, in order to pro- 
vide to the utmost for the feeblest man 
who wore uniform; the nation drains it- 
self that he may be pensioned; but the 
woman, whose personal service perhaps 
saved a dozen lives in the very hospital 
where he lay, is soon forgotten, and even 
now, save in some exceptional cases, she 
has no pension; she has not even a vote. 
To say that, at any rate, such women do 
not care for the ballot is simply to forget 
history. Florence Nightingale always ap- 
peared among the advocates of woman 
suffrage in England, and Clara Barton 
issued, after the Civil War, a touching 
and powerful appeal to the soldiers whom 
she had served to grant her the right of 
voting. 

The German army, more thoroughly 
organized than ours, details from among 
its soldiers a certain proportion of men, 
not merely to cook, but to make uniforms, 
shoes, saddles, and a dozen other things 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other braad. 
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—all women’s work. Yet those who do 
these things, if men, are ranked as doing 


wo uen’s work, and yet, when done in this 
way, think it work as manly as any other. 
When Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
asked, before a committee of the New 
York Legislature, whether she was willing 
to serve the country in time of war, she 
answered, ‘Certainly!’ When asked, 
with some apparent surprise, ‘How would 
you serve it?’ she placidly replied, “As 
Mr. Greeley does’’—he being the chair- 
man of that committee, and having served 
the country by constantly demanding, in 
the Tribune, “On to Richmond!” at a time 
when the army itself was quite unfit for 
that purpose. The truth is that a nation 
is saved, not by this or that army corps, 
but by the whole tone and purpose of the 
community it represents; and this tone 
and sentiment is created as much by 
women as by men—sometimes more, A 
Southern statesman once told me that the 
Confederate cause was sustained for full 
two years longer than it would have 
otberwise lasted, because of the spirit and 
determination of the Southern women. 
All the newspapers are prociaiming that 
we owe our easy victories not to accident, 
nor yet altogether to skill in management, 
but to the qualities of the men who 
fought the battles. Where did they ac- 
quire those qualities, if not at their 
mothers’ knees? Nay, we can go a step 
further than that, and say, with heroic 
Lucy Stone, ‘*The soldier risks his life for 
his country, but in every case some wo- 
man risked her life that this soldier might 
be born.” 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Harper's Bazar, Oct. 22. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 





OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ohio W. S. A. held its 13th annual 
meeting Oct. 18, 19, and 20, in Sinton 
Hall, Cincinnati. ‘The Cincinnati En- 
quirer says: 


The spacious hall had been handsome- 
ly decorated with an artistic arrangement 
of red, white, and blue bunting in fan- 
shaped festoons around the balcony and 
on either side of the organ. Beneath were 
airy fairy loopings of yellow bunting, car- 
rying out the suffrage colors. On either 
side weretwo magnificent Old Giory”’ silk 
flags, loaned by Mr. Wm. Alms from an 
elegant private collection at his home. A 
patriotic shield, with three smaller flags, 
ornamented the centre panel, and the 
speaker's desk was brightened by a huge 
bouquet of pink and white caruations and 
pink roses. 

Rev. George Thayer invoked the divine 
blessing. Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton, vice- 
president of the State Association, pre- 
sided, in the absence of Mrs. Everhard. 
Colonel W. B. Melish was to have given 
the address of welcome, but was unex- 
pectedly called from the city, and Mr. J. 
B. Peaslee took his place. He said he had 
always believed in woman suffrage, t eing 
descended from along live of Quakers— 
people who always advocated liberty. His 
tather had signed the first petition for 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Peaslee mentioned that Ohio had been 
foremost in offering higher education to 
women, and that, recently, even the Med- 
ical Department of Cincinnati University 
has been opened to them. He warmly 
welcomed the convention. 

After songs by Mr. Charles Boyer, a gal- 
lant young lieutenant, and Mrs. Mary 
Boyer, Mrs. Elizabeth Coit responded to 
the address of welcome. She spoke of the 
great advance during the past 50 years. 
The attitude of communities has changed. 
People formerly burlesqued the suffra- 
gists; now, women who have espoused the 
cause receive the utmost consideration, 
are entertained at the loveliest homes, 
carriages are at their disposal, etc. She 
firmly believes that eventually the men 
will arise in a body and grant women 
equal rights. 

Rev. Henrietta Moore, of Springfield, 
gave an eloquent address on ‘Woman's 
Progress.” She spoke of woman’s ad- 
vance along the line of education, politics, 
industries, and philanthropy. Miss Moore 
briefly reviewed the opening of Oxford 


| and Cambridge to women. 





Oberlin, O., 
had been the first college in the New 
World to admit women, although witb 
certain restrictions, Otterbein University, 
at Westerville, O., of the United Brethren 


congregation, had been the first tu receive i 


women On perfect «quality. 

In the afternvon the following commit- 
tees were appuinied: 

Credentials—Mrs, Elizabeth Coit, Mrs. 
Sharp, of London, aud Mrs. Hinshelwood, 
of Alliance, O. 

Resviutions—Dr. H, Buchanan, Mrs. L. 
Britton, Mrs. Peters, vf Columbus, Dr, 
Vivla Switt, of Ciucinuati, Mrs. Fray, of 
‘Toledo, and Mrs. Hobsun, of Athens, O. 

Finance—Mrs. McC. Brown, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Miller, and Mrs, Drukker. 

Press— Miss Hauser. 

**How to Keep Suffrage Clubs Alive’ 
was discussed by Dr. Vivla Swift. A gen- 
eral discussion fullowed. ‘*County Organ- 
izations, How to Strengthen the Same,”’ 
was also discussed, after which the presi- 
dent’s report, by Mrs, Everhard, was read. 

The afternoon of Uct. 19 opened with 
prayer by Mrs Taylor, of Hartwell. Rev. 
D. H Moore, of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocute, said he was glad of the opportu- 
nity to address the cunvention. He de- 
clared that he heartily advocated equal 
suffrage, both from the civic point of view 
and frum the Biblical. He held that there 
is nothing in the Scriptures antagonistic 
to the cause, and that the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States implied full suffrage for all 
citizens. 

Rev. Dr. Work, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church vf Cincinnati, made an 
eloquent address. He quoted declara- 
tions in favor of woman suffrage from 
Lincoln, Seward, Sumner, Chief Justice 
Cuase, and President Garfield, and added: 
“Those who think that the question of 
women’s riglits is net of enough impor- 
tance tu attract to it men of strength and 
conscience and intellectual power will, 
upon investigation, find themselves mis- 
taken.”’ He combated the arguments of 
persons who quote Scripture to make 
women keep silent, showing that Paul was 
speaking of the Greek women, and that 
conditions in these days and in this coun- 
try are totally different. As to the saying, 
“if women vote, they must fight,’’ Dr. 
Work affirmed that this was unjust, since 
may men are totally unfit to go to war, 
and yet have a vote, 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw opened the evening 
meeting with prayer. Mrs. Elizabeth Coit 
spoke on “The Status of Women in 1848,” 
aud Mrs, Mary Warwick on **The Need of 
the Wife and Mother for the Ballot.”’ She 
isa member of the New Century Club, 
and a bright Cincinnati woman who stud- 
ied law without a teacher, and took her 
degree cum laude. 

On the last day, officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Vice-president—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Warren. 

Recording secretary—Mrs. Morris M. 
Sachs, Walnut Hills. 

Corresponding secretary—Miss Elizabeth 
Hauser, Girard. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Colum- 


us. 

Auditor—Mrs. Catherine Hinshelwood, 
Alliance. 

On motion of Mrs. McClellan Brown, 
the by-laws were amended so as to have 
delegates to the National Convention 
elected at the annual State convention. 
The Executive Committee has heretofore 
chosen the delegates, The following del- 
egates were elected to the National Con- 
vention in Grand Rapids next April: Mrs. 
Jeannette Freer, of Warren; Mrs. Caro- 
line McCullough Everhard, of Masillun; 
Mrs. McClellan Brown. Mrs, Morris Sachs, 
Mrs. S. T. Drukker, Mrs. M. C. Sherwood, 
ofCincinnati, and Mrs. Katherine D.Sharp, 
of London. 

Mrs. Clark, of Columbus, president of 
the Ohio W. C. T. U.. addressed the dele- 
gates, saying that the best energies of that 
large organization will be directed for the 
year 1898 99 to strengthening its suffrage 
department, and she asked for the codp- 
eration of the convention in a plan for se- 
curing full suffrage for Ohio. Upon mo 
tin of Mrs. Fray, the proposition was 
referred to the Committee on Legislative 
Work, of which Mrs, Everhard is chair- 
man. 

The members of the convention passed 
resolutions to use their influence to place 
persons of mental and moral fitness on 
schoul boards; also tov make organization 
paramount in the work for 1898-99; and 
to continue to memorialize the Legislature 
until steps are taken that shall place wom- 
en on an equal fvoting with men. 

Resolutions of thanks were also passed 
to the press of Cincinnati, to the local la- 
dies who had entertained the delegates so 
handsomely, and to the retiring president, 
Mrs. Everhard, for her faithful service 
during the past seven years. 

On the last evening. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
spoke on “Woman Suffrage Essential to a 
True Republic.” The lovely _ little 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Sachs, 
attired in a dainty yellow satin dress, and 
carrying the suffrage colors, presented 
Miss Shaw at the close of her address with 
a huge bouquet of yellow roses, buds, and 
ferns. 

The Twentieth Century Club next 
morning gave the delegates a charming 
trolley ride of five hours, arranged by 
Mrs. M. C. Sherwood, 








LETTER TO PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 
The following letter has been addressed 
to President McKinley: 
To the President of the United States— 
Honored and Esteemed Friend: 


As Commander-in Chief of the Army 
of the United States, we address you con- 
cerning a question which vitally affects 
the welfare, physically, mentally, and 
morally, of the men who have enlisted in 





the army service. We are credibly in- 
formed that when our soldiers went into 
Tampa, there went at the same time three 
hundred immoral women, and that to 
Jacksonville, following the army, went 
seven car loads of the same. It is there 
fore probable that following our troops in 
all camps will be this ‘Sodom of sin’’ en- 
tailing its dire results. We certainly have 
@ uuly te these young svuld ers seut out 
into the fighting world; and while we 
know there are several times as many men 
who are old and willing partners in the 
vice of these women to make them possi- 
ble, we appeal fur thousands of young 
men who have gone out from pure homes 
in innocence and virtue, and who may 
say, with that stripling in India, ‘*They 
expect us to be bad and we are bad.” 
We therefore beg that you will do all in 
your power to stamp out this hydra. 
headed serpent from army quarters, and 
we believe that in this effort you will 
have the codperation of the best officers 
in the service, and the commendation of 
every right-minded man and woman in 
the United States. 
(Mrs.) Corne.ia C. Hussey, 
State Vice Pres. Purity Alliance. 

(Mrs ) Evizasbeta Gay, 

Ex. Com. Purity Alliance. 
(Mrs ) Naomi Lawton Davis, 

Ex. Com. Purity Alliance. 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 

Ex. Com. Purity Alliance. 
MArRy Woop ALLEN, M. D. 
(Mrs.) MakIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


PITTSFIELD.—A Berkshire County Wo 
man Suffrage Convention, the first ever 
held in the county, was called by the 
Equal Suffrage League of Pittsfield, and 
convened in Sons of Veteran’s Hall in 
that city, on Thursday, Oct. 20. Dele 
gates were present from Great Barrington, 
North Adams, Dalton, and other localities 
in the county. Rev. Samuel Harrison, 
of Pittstield, offered prayer, and, after 
music, Mrs. J. M. Kingman made the in- 
troductory address. Mrs. J. A. Sears, of 
Pittsfield, gave the address of welcome. 
The response was hearty, by Mrs. Addie 
W. Simonds, of North Adams. Mrs, 
Susan 8S. Fessenden, of Boston, who is in 
Berkshire visiting ber son, who is or- 
dained pastor of the New Boston Congre- 
gational Church, made a short address. 
Mrs. Fessenden spoke of her experience 
in the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and especially as superintendent 
of franchise in that organization. Mrs. 
H. C, Joyner, of Great Barrington, read a 
paper on “Woman in Law,” which was 
much enjoyed. Dr. Anna M. Blossen, of 
North Adams, spoke on ‘Women as 
Physicians.’’ She gave interesting figures 
relating to the expense of a course of 
medical study. Prejudice is wearing 
away, since the first woman graduated, 
45 years ago, and some women physicians 
now have incomes of from $3,000 to $10,- 
000 a year. Mrs. M. C. Guss, of North 
Adama, who was to speak on woman suf 
frage in Culorado, was unable to be pres- 
ent. Rev. Samuel Harrison, of the Second 
Congregational Church of Pittsfield, spoke 
on ‘The Progress of the Colored Race.” 
He spoke of the progress of the race in 
educational lines during the last fifty 
years, and said that woman was the earli- 
est and staunchest friend of emancipation. 
H. B. Blackwell, of Dorchester, conducted 
the question. bux, which closed a pleasant 
afternoon’s programme. The audience in 
the evening was somewhat larger than in 
the afternoon. Mrs, Fessenden offered 
prayer. Dr. Eugene Bouton, superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsfield, read a 
paper on “Advance of Women in Educa- 
tion for the Past Fifty Years.” He gave 
interesting statistics relating to women’s 
colleges and co-educational institutions 
Rev. H. S. Johnson, of Pittsfield, spoke 
on “The Intellectual Ability of Women,” 
and especially the fitness of women for 
the ballot. Mrs. Fessenden spoke next, 
making a plea for the ballot for women. 
H. B. Blackwell, of Dorchester, was the 
last speaker. Great credit is due to Mrs. 
J. M. Kingman, president of the Pittsfield 
Woman Suffrage League, for her activity 





in getting up this spirited and successful 
meeting. 

The Pittsfield correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican says: ‘‘The first 
county convention of the equal suffragists 
in Berkshire ever held was that of the 
past week, and it was a good beginning. 
The papers were of a high order, and 
should have been heard by even larger 
audiences than assembled.”’ 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.—The management at 
last makes another production of the sen- 
sational melodrama, ‘*‘The Fatal Card,” 
which created such an impression last 
November. This is its third production 
in Boston since its great New York run, 
We predict successful performances the 
coming week. ‘The cast will be: George 
Forrester, J H. Gilmour; Gerald Austen, 
Charles Mackay; Harry Burgess, Tony 
Cummings; Jim Dixon, William Hum- 
phrey; Terence O'Flynn, Lindsay Morison; 
A. K. Austen, James C. Barrows; Sulky 
Smith, Wm Chas. Masson; Joe Curtis, J. 
B. Walker; Hiram Webster, J. L. Seeley; 
Cyrus Wackford, N. H. Fowler; Dutch 
Winnigan, John J. Geary; Bully Jack, T, 
W. Townsend; Frank Wood, William G, 
Courtenay; Bill Gage, Philip Drew; Kid 
Williams, Robert A. Thorne; Margaret 
Marrable, Lillian Lawrence; Mercedes, 
Maude Odell; Cecile Austen, Mary San- 
ders; Miss Penelope Austen, Lizzie Mor- 
gan; Kate, Isabelle Parker; Mary, Marian 
A. Chapman, ‘The Fatal Card” will be 
followed on Monday, Nov. 7, by the 
comedy ‘The Solicitor,” a popular play 
with Boston audiences. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 











Nurse or Attendant. 
Position desired by a lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
vy and private families, Address L.M, P.O. 
OX 272. 





An American Girl, 22 years old, graduate of 
Brockton High School. wants a place as lady’s 
companion, or to travel with an invalid Address 
L. A. WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston, 





A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assemply room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence o 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 


SPECIAL SALE 
eee 


Seal Sacques 
$150 


We have just finished twenty-five 
Seal Sacques which we shall 
sell at $150. We guaran- 
tee them to be latest 
style and equal to 
any usually 
sold for 
$200 


E. Kakas & 
Sons,——_ 


.- 162 Tremont St. 




















— 





READY TO WEAR DEPARTMENT. 





WINTER OVERCOATS 


$20 to $45 





Macullar 
Parker 


DRESS SUITS 


$35 to $50 





Company 


BUSINESS SUITS 


$18 to $30 








| These garments are all made in our own clean 


workrooms on the premises. 


400 Washington Street 











WHOLESALED BY 
JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
87 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone “ Oxford” 515. 


Cutter’s Silk 
SE 


Has, for the last 35 years been used and 
tested with the very best of results. It 
not only retains its color and brilliancy, but 
it is the embodiment of strength, purity, and 
durability. 





We feel confident that once tried, this 
silk will be successful in obtaining your 
favor. 
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